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Notice.— With this week’s number of the “Srecraror” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 6th to December 28th, 1907, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> -—— 

T the opening of the Belgian Session on Tuesday the new 
Prime Minister, M. Schollaert, made an important 
declaration in which he said that the Government were still 
determined to annex the Congo Free State to Belgium. “ With- 
out in any way wishing to anticipate the result of the labours of 
the Commission,” he said, according to the Times report, “ we 
are in a position to state that careful study has confirmed, and 
perhaps gone beyond, the opinions previously formed on the 
state of material prosperity of our future colony and its 
future.” It is obviously impossible for us to criticise a con- 
clusion when the materials on which it is founded are with- 
held, but hitherto all the estimates of the resources of the 
Congo which have reached us have been framed on the 
assumption that the cost of production would not be increased. 
That would mean that the present forced native labour would 
be retained, and to that retention we, as one of the Treaty 
Powers concerned, could not consent. On the other hand, we 
do not know whether Belgium would face the cost of running 
the Congo on normal economic lines. Two very interesting 
statements made by the Zimes correspondent are that the 
Government clearly recognise the impossibility of carrying 
the Treaty of Annexation without the help of the Left, and 
that the Government will probably withdraw the present 
Treaty after it has been thoroughly criticised, and substitute 

something more acceptable. 








The Polish Expropriation Bill in its amended form passed 
its second reading in the Prussian Chamber on Thursday. 
As originally brought forward it was rejected by the Com- 
mittee, and a compromise was accordingly agreed to by the 
Conservative Right and the National Liberals by which the 
Government grant was reduced from £15,000,000 to £10,000,000, 
and the area which might be compulsorily acquired was limited 
to 70,000 hectares (about 173,000 acres). Prince Biilow, in 
accepting the modification, said that he accepted full 
responsibility for the Bill, and disclaimed on the part of 
the Government any intention to treat the question in a 
Chauvinistic spirit. He added that the discussion so far led 
him to nope that the majority in the House would never leave 
the Government in the lurch when it was a question of up- 
holding the German idea and overcoming the resistance which 
was still being offered to the indissoluble union of Prussia’s 
Eastern provinces with the Empire. The Colonisation 





Committee would have a free hand in the selection of estates 
to be compulsorily acquired. In conclusion, he thanked the 
parties which had supported the compromise for the patriotic 
manner in which they had overcome their scruples in order to 
preserve the national character of the Prussian State. The 
Bill was passed by a majority of 198 to 119, the minority 
being made up of the Poles, Centre, and Radicals. 


The mission of Mr. Lemieux, who was despatched to Tokio 
by the Canadian Government to discuss the immigration 
question, has been attended by eminently satisfactory results. 
It was announced in Thursday’s Times that Mr. Lemieux’s 
Report is entirely satisfactory to the Canadian Government, 
who are prepared to accept in good faith a verbal promise 
by the Japanese Government to restrict the emigration of 
labourers, relying on them to enforce the regulations out- 
lined in their Memorandum. The compromise, as the Times 
points out, involves no modification in the wording of the 
Treaty, or any written Convention. The Japanese, however, 
have voluntarily made internal regulations restricting the 
influx of their countrymen into British Columbia, while the 
Canadian Government have issued instructions forbidding the 
landing of any strangers except those suiling direct from 
their country of origin. While both Governments are to be 
congratulated on this compromise, special credit is by common 
consent assigned to Mr. Lemieux for his tact in conducting 
the negotiations at Tokio. 


The Board of Trade has issued a Report upon the condi- 
tions and prospects of British trade in Canada by Mr. 
Richard Grigg, Special Commissioner of the Advisory 
Committee on Commercial Intelligence. We are plainly 
told that British trade might be much larger if we 
were at more pains to consult the taste and needs of 
Canadians. For one thing, the British manufacturer depends 
largely upon merchants and agents for the distribution 
of his goods, and acts as though the only proper labour 
for himself were mere production. He does not find out 
enough about the small but determining variations of taste in 
the different Canadian markets, and consequently does not 
specialise for particular districts. Americans, and to some 
extent Germans, regard production and distribution as 
inseparable parts of the same business. If this is not new, 
it is nevertheless worth saying in so forcible a way. Since 
1892 the British share of the Canadian import trade has 
fallen from 35°5 per cent. to 24°5 per cent., while the American 
proportion has risen from 456 per cent. to 596 per cent. 
Preference, though it may have modified this decline, has not 
done so in any serious sense. America has an enormous 
geographical advantage in the competition with Britain, and 
British merchants can only hope to hold Canadian markets 
by intelligence and enterprise, particularly as Mr. Grigg 
predicts that our most mighty rival in the future will be 
Canada herself. 


On Monday the Divorce Court made absolute a decree 
of nullity of marriage in a case which exposes to the 
full the extraordinary complications of the marriage laws. 
An Englishwoman married a Frenchman, but the Frenchman, 
who was under age, had not got the consent of his parents, 
which is required by French law, and on his father’s applica- 
tion the marriage was declared void by the Courts. The 
Frenchman then married again. The Englishwoman was 
held by English law, however, to be still married, and she 
therefore applied for a divorce. This could not be granted, 
as a wife’s domicile is that of her husband, and the English 
Courts had no jurisdiction. The Englishwoman, considering 
herself none the less unmarried, as, indeed, in a very practical 
sense she was, married an Englishman. But the Englishman 
on learning of the earlier marriage had his own declared void 
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by English law, as English law, as we have said, recognised 
the reality of the French marriage. As the case stands the 
Englishwoman is married to a Frenchman (who has another 
wife) according to English law, and is married to an English- 
man according to French law; yet in practice she has no 
husband at all, and she can get no satisfaction from the laws 
of either France or England. English law, in fine, recognises 
all marriages performed under foreign laws, but it does not 
recognise foreign divorce laws or laws of nullity. This may 
lead in some cases to undoubted hardships, and yet we could 
not give an unrestricted recognition to foreign divorce laws 
without sacrificing our own standard of the indissolubility of 
marriage save for adultery. 


The Tribune of Tuesday publishes a summary from its New 
York correspondent of a statement by Mr. Grover Cleveland 
as to the advisability of providing pensions for ex-Presidents. 
The argument in favour of pensions might be taken as 
personal to Mr. Cleveland himself, as he is the only living 
2x-President; but he expressly rules himself out on the 
ground that he is well enough supplied with this world’s 
goods. Hewishes to establish the pensioning of ex-Presidents 
on principle, and we think there is a great deal in what he 
says. An ex-President is beset by claims on his purse, and 
he cannot avoid paying the price of having served his country 
in so conspicuous a position; he must choose his occupation 
and order his life in consonance with the public sense of 
what is proper to the dignity of an ex-President. In every 
way he is made a poorer man just because he is an ex- 
President, and we believe that the United States would act 
in the interests of her own dignity, as well as in those of 
ex-Presidents, if she paid reasonable compensation for what 
are really sacrifices to the public service. A pension of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year would be an addition to 
the remuneration of the President to which the richest 
ccuntry in the world would surely not object. 


On Monday in Paris Mr. Henry Farman, a son of Mr. 
T. Farman, the Paris correspondent of the Tribune, accom- 
plished a memorable feat with a flying machine of his own 
invention. The apparatus, says the Times correspondent, is 
built on the principle of the Chanute two-surface gliding 
machine. The propeller is worked by a fifty-horse-power petrol 
engine with eight cylinders. Mr. Farman was competing for 
the prize of £2,000 offered by MM. Henry Deutsch and Arch- 
deacon for the first man who should fly in a heavier-than-air 
machine at least one kilométre, turning round a definite point 
five hundred métres from the start and passing between two 
posts fifty métres apart both in setting out and returning. 
All this Mr. Farman accomplished amidst the enthusiasm of 
the spectators. The flight took one minute twenty-eight 
seconds. ‘The discussion whether controlled mechanical flight 
is possible is now a thing of the past. We are glad that the 
answer has been given by an Englishman, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Farman, who has added to his successes as a 
racing motorist this fine example of skill and courage. 


Sir Edward Grey in a speech to his constituents at Alnwick 
on Wednesday dwelt upon the fact that foreign nations are 
showing a disposition to increase their Navies. At the present 
time we had a Navy perfectly adequate to meet any probable 
combination that could be brought against us. But when 
great programmes of naval expenditure were produced in other 
countries the attention of this country must be devoted to 
those programmes, “ because if they are carried out in their 
entirety it will undoubtedly become necessary for us in the 
interests, not of the Empire, but for the preservation of our 
independence, and for our own safety at home, to make further 
increases in our own Navy.” Considering Sir Edward Grey’s 
habitual moderation of language, his conciliatory and un- 
excitable disposition, his antipathy to anything in the shape 
of Jingoism, bis very natural desire as a Radical statesman 
—for in home affairs Sir Edward Grey is a strong Radical— 
to prevent the embarrassment which must be caused to his party 
by large demands for naval expenditure, and finally, considering 
that owing to his office Sir Edward Grey is in a position to 
realise fully the actions and intentions of foreign Powers, it 
is impossible not to attach the very gravest significance to his 
words. They mean that we shall have at once to meet the 
increased expenditure of Germany by increased expenditure 
here. With this conclusion we entirely agrée; but we sincerely 


trust that the necessary expenditure will be wisely made, and 
that before it is incurred we shall take stock of our whole 
naval position and decide what forms of fresh outlay are 
essential and what non-essential. We do not grudge a single 
pound that is well spent on the Navy, but we do grudge money 
ill spent,—spent, that is, in a flutter of bombastic excitement 
or of irresponsible optimism while John Bull is asked to sleep 
at ease, lulled by brass bands playing “ Rule Britannia” and 
“The Right Little, Tight Little Island.” 


Speaking at Lancaster on Wednesday, Mr. Asquith suid 
some very sound things about Free-trade. We must 
expect to find ourselves in the future in a less satisfactory 
condition as to the employment of labour and the profits of 
capital, “ but that was just the time when Free-trade would 
prove the holding sheet-anchor for the vessel of British 
industry.” We agree. But these lean years are surely also 
the time when we should conserve the financial energies of the 
nation by a wise and prudent limitation of national expenditure, 
Yet these are the years in which Mr. Asquith proposes to lay 
the foundations of a scheme of old-age pensions which in the 
end will impose an extra burden of some thirty millions a year 
on the taxpayer. Mr. Asquith’s words on the subject of old-age 
pensions clearly show that the Government are determined to 
pass their old-age pension scheme this year. Old-age pensions 
could not be completely established in a day by the wave of a 
magic wand, but must be built up step by step with due regard 
to the general financial exigencies of the country, and the 
money must be drawn from all classes of the community, 
including the working classes. Thut it is the working classes 
who will in the end bear the burden we have not a doubt. 
You may think you are taxing the rich man, but by with- 
drawing his power of employing the working man the chief 
weight of the burden will always fall on the latter. We 
publish in another column a letter from the Bishop of Lich- 
field suggesting an alternative to State-provided old-age 
pensions which deserves the careful consideration of all 
interested in this momentous question. 


On Friday, January 10th, the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Unionist Free-Trade Club entertained Lord Cromer 
and other Unionist Free-traders at a luncheon. The gather- 
ing was a remarkable one, and representative of the best 
elements in the business world of Glasgow. We have dealt 
elsewhere with one portion of Lord Cromer’s speech, but 
may note here his sound declaration that what Free-traders 
object to is not all forms of Custom-duties, but Custom- 
duties for Protective purposes. When a good case is made 
out for indirect taxation, they can quite consistently support 
such taxation. What they cannot support is the notion that 
a nation can be taxed into riches, and that Custom-duties 
are a kind of manure which will make our industries sprout 
and grow. We are glad that Lord Cromer again repeated his 
protest against vast expenditure on old-age pensions. He 
ended by warning his hearers to beware of “ this new-born, 
ill-advised enthusiasm for fresh taxation. Like a depraved 
appetite, it will grow with the food which nourishes it.” 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, than whom there is no more loyal 
Conservative or more convinced Free-trader alive to-day, was 
also a guest at the luncheon, and made a speech which we 
trust will receive the earnest attention of the leaders of the 
Unionist Party. It was idle to deny that the new taxes 
demanded by the Tariff Reformers would not raise prices. 
Tariff Reformers knew in their hearts that they would do so, 
otherwise they would not be so anxious to make it clear that 
they would never tax raw materials. Lord Lansdowne, said 
Lord Balfour, seemed to make a promise which implied that 
those who voted for the present Opposition would not be 
committing themselves to Colonial preference, but only to the 
summoning of a new Conference. Lord Lansdowne had said 
that if these proposals, when they came to be made by a 
Unionist Government, proved to be of a kind involving a 
sacrifice greater than our people were willing to bear, they 
could tell them whether they intended to adhere to the old 
lines. “But,” Lord Balfour went on to say, “the only time 
when the people could speak was at a General Election.” Lord 
Balfour added that if Lord Lansdowne’s promise was made 
in the sense in which he had endeavoured to interpret it, they 
had there “ the germs of an honourable and reasonable com- 
promise on the subject.” 
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The County Associations, of which there are seventy-five, 
to manage and control the Territorial Army, have now taken 
shape, and were gazetted on Tuesday. We are glad to note 
that in the great industrial centres the co-opted members 
usually include representatives of the artisan class. The 
Daily Mail of Wednesday gives the full composition of a 
typical Association—that of Warwickshire—chosen because 
it is half urban and half agricultural, Birmingham being 
within its boundaries. Among the members is included 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham for the time being anda repre- 
sentative of the University of Birmingham, who in this case, 
we note with interest, is Mr. Neville Chamberlain, an able 
representative of a family which has never grudged time or 
energy to the public service. The County Associations must, 
of course, be judged by the work they do; but Mr. Haldane 
may be congratulated upon having started them under the 
best possible auspices. He has thrown the whole of his 
intellectual skill, tact, and energy into getting the chief 
elements in every county to combine in the common work, and 
with the happiest results. When the day comes, and we trust 
it may come soon, for the whole of the youth of Britain to be 
given the privilege of learning the use of arms in defence of 
their country, the County Associations should prove bodies 
well qualified to undertake the work. 


During the week an informal Commission has been sitting 
in secret in Dublin Castle to investigate the loss of the Crown 
jewels. The result of the procedure adopted has been to 
fill the air with rumours of a very disugreeable kind in 
regard to many persons and the circumstances of the 
theft. It is highly probable that the most sensational 
and painful of these rumours have not a word of truth 
in them, but at the same time they are calculated to doa 
great deal of harm, and must be deeply regretted by all good 
citizens. In our opinion, the policy of secrecy was not only 
most unwise, but also most unfair. The more disagreeable 
and scandalous in appearance the incident, the more essential 
it is that if action is taken by the authorities such action 
should be of the most thorough and the most open character. 
In that way only can public confidence be maintained. For 
ourselves, we believe that dirty linen is much better washed in 
public than not washed at all, but if the Executive come to 
a contrary decision, the only wise course is that of absolute 
secrecy. Half-measures and _half-inquiries, and ‘secrecy 
tempered with scandal, are the worst of all courses. 


Two grave disasters in phices of public entertainment have 
occurred during the past few days,—one in England and the 
other in the United States. Last Saturday afternoon at 
Barnsley, West Yorkshire, children were crowding in great 
numbers into the Public Hall, where a cinematograph 
exhibition was to be given. The gallery is reached by a 
tortuous staircase, and when it was announced that the 
gallery was full, and that the children must go to other parts of 
the hall, there was a rush of those near the top to descend. 
Meanwhile more children were pressing in from below. Part 
of the stairs was almost instantly piled up with struggling 
children who had fallen. When the confusion was ended it 
was found that sixteen children had been crushed to death or 
suffocated and that over thirty were injured. The disaster 
in the Rhoades Opera House at Boyertown, Pennsylvania, on 
Monday night was even more serious. A fire was caused by a 
cinematograph explosion. In the panic which followed, the 
footlights were overturned and set fire to the scenery. The 
rest was an indescribable stampede. Scarcely five minutes 
after the explosion all the inside of the building was blazing 
and part of the floor collapsed. A hundred and sixty-seven 
persons were killed and seventy-five were injured. The lessons 
to be learned in both cases are obvious, and we only hope that 
the responsible authorities will profit by them. 


The meeting of the English Association last week was 
remarkable for several interesting papers and a good deal of 
intelligent discussion. Thus we may note Canon Beeching’s 
acute appreciation of the poetry of Mr. William Watson, 
which, unlike most modern estimates of living writers, did 
not err on the side of overpraise; and Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
suggestion, in regard to the teaching of Shakespeare’s plays 
in secondary schools, that their essential dramatic virtue 
might be brought home to pupils by encouraging them to act 
in class one or two scenes from every play they studied. The 








discussion on the teaching of English in schools elicited some 
valuable remarks from Mr. Mackail, who, starting from the 
definition of literature as the interpretation of life, laid stress 
on the danger by which conscientious teachers were beset of 
offering children the interpretation before there was any 
acquaintance with the text. What they could do—and it was 
no light and ignoble task—was to stand away from between 
the child and the literature and to clear away the obstacles, 
amongst the greatest of which were the text-book and the 
teacher, who, to deal with literature in any vital sense, had to 
efface himself. This line of argument was further developed 
by Professor Raleigh, who said they must look to it that the 
teacher did not become a kind of Pope. It was unfortunate if 
the chief idea present to the child’s mind was that it was the 
teacher who knew what Shakespeare meant and how Milton in 
his prose should have turned his sentence. 


The romance of real life as revealed in the Law Courts of 
London, San Francisco, and elsewhere threatens to eclipse 
the finest efforts of imaginative novelists. The latest instance 
comes from Paris, where Sir Julius Wernher is prosecuting 
an engineer named Lemoine for obtaining from him £66,000 
on the pretence that he had discovered the secret of fabricating 
diamonds, The defendant has offered to carry out test experi- 
ments in the presence of the Magistrate and any experts he 
might appoint, but only on condition that he is immediately 
released on bail. This Sir Julius Wernher refuses to consent 
to. A document containing the secret was by contract between 
the two parties deposited in a London bank, and the question 
whether he can demand its production by diplomatic inter- 
vention is still exercising the Magistrate, though this step is 
vehemently opposed by Lemoine as involving the violation of 
a freely made contract. There is a direct conflict of evidence 
as to the quality of the diamonds produced by Lemoine, and 
the case is further complicated by compromising allegations 
made against him by his associates and partners. 


The British Weekly of the 9th inst. publishes the text of an 
admirable address given by Mr. Rudyard Kipling to the 
students of McGill University, Montreal. Mr. Kipling warns 
his hearers that when they go out into the battle of life they 
will be “confronted by an organised conspiracy which will try 
to make them believe that the world is governed by the idea 
of wealth for wealth’s sake, and that all means that lead to 
the acquisition of that wealth are, if not laudable, at least 
expedient.” As an antidote to this poison, he bids them 
study the man, whom they will meet sooner or later, “ to whom 
the idea of wealth as mere wealth does not appeal, whom the 
methods of amassing that wealth do not interest, and who will 
not accept money if you offer it to him at a certain price.” 
Whenever and wherever they meet such a man, “as soon as it 
comes to a direct issue between you, his little finger will be 
thicker than your loins...... You will find that you have 
no weapon in your armoury with which you can attack him; 
no argument with which you can appeal to him.” Study that 
man, is Mr. Kipling’s advice, or, better still, be that man. 
But “if more wealth is necessary to you, for purposes not 
your own, use your left hand to acquire it, but keep your 
right for your proper work in life. If you employ both arms 
in that game you will be in danger of stooping; in danger 
also of losing your own soul.” 


Speaking further of the trials of youth, the depression, 
despondencies, doubts, and waverings which alternate with 
moods of high hope and ambition, Mr. Kipling declared that 
the chief cure was “to interest yourself in some issue not 


; personal to yourself,—in another man’s trouble, or preferably 


another man’s joy.”—Was it not Abraham Lincoln who said 
“To ease another's heartache is to forget one’s own” ?—If the 
dark hour did not vanish, we must remember that there were 
no liars like our own sensations. “If for any reason you 
cannot believe, or have not been taught to believe, in 
the infinite mercy of Heaven, which has made us all and 
will take care we do not go far astray, at least believe that 
you are not yet sufficiently important to be taken too seriously 
by the powers above us or beneath us. In other words, take 
anything and everything seriously except yourselves.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 16th. 
Consols (24) were ou Friday 83}—on Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


+ << e—— 
THE OSTRACISM OF THE UNIONIST FREE- 
TRADERS. 


AS; of vital import to the future of the 
Unionist Party has been raised during the past 
week. In their speeches at Glasgow Lord Cromer and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh both referred to the fact that 
Mr. Balfour, as the leader of the Unionist Party, had 
declared that there must be no ostracism of the Unionist 
Free-traders, and both, in effect, asked whether he would 
be obeyed. Lord Balfour of Burleigh laid special stress 
upon the statement that an extreme section of ‘Tariff 
Reformers in South Nottingham had declared that unless 
the Unionist candidate, Lord Henry Bentinck, would 
agree to vote for a ten per cent. duty on all imports, 
and not to vote against food-taxes, they would run a 
candidate against him. [We may say incidentally that 
we are glad to note a statement in the Yorkshire Post to 
the effect that it is authorised to contradict entirely the 
assertion that, ‘‘in response to pressure by the Con- 
federates Club, Lord Henry Bentinck has promised to 
support a ten per cent. general tariff and not to oppose 
the putting of a tax on imported corn and foodstutts.”’} 
The alleged attempt to coerce Lord Henry Bentinck 
for daring to entertain Free-trade views, though of a 
very moderate character, has been followed by an incident 
which is even more significant. On Wednesday the 
Morning Post gave great prominence to a paragraph 
headed “Free Trader as Conservative Candidate. An 
Incredible Report.” The paragraph in question is as 
follows :— 

“ Considerable surprise has been created in Unionist circles by 
a report to the effect that a Unionist Free ‘I'rader has been 
selected, with the consent of the Conservative Central Office, as 
Unionist candidate for West Nottingham. In connection with 
the affairs of an adjoining constituency it recently came to light 
that there exists within the Unionist Party a small but powerful 
organisation which is determined that the Fiscal policy recently 
confirmed by the party at Birmingham, and clearly defined by 
Mr. Balfour, shall not be jeopardised by the selection of new 
candidates who are not prepared to support that policy. We have 
reason to believe that if the report to which we have referred 
prove well founded this organisation, of which the membership 
and resources are stronger than is generally realised, will not 
hesitate to take the steps necessitated by the situation. It is 
difficult to believe that, after the appeal which has been made to 
Tariff Reformers to work for the unity of the party, the Central 
Conservative Office would allow any grounds for this report to 
continue to exist. That the Central Office should wittingly 
endanger the unity of the party by forcing the organisation to 
which we have referred into an attitude of necessary and active 
hostility to an official candidate is, of course, out of the 
question.” 
The meaning of this is, of course, perfectly clear. The 
extreme section of the Tariff Reformers, represented 
by the Confederates Club, are determined to purge the 
Unionist Party of the last trace of Free-trade, and to treat 
the holding of views in the slightest degree opposed to 
those of the Tariff Reformers as rendering a man as 
incapable of standing as a Unionist candidate as if, for 
example, he were a Home-ruler. The advocacy of Tariff 
Reform is to be the absolute, the essential, test of 
Unionisin, and the party becomes in fact, if not in name, 
the Tariff Reform Party. The paragraph we have just 
quoted was followed up by another under the same 
heading on Thursday, in which the Morning Post again 
states its refusal to credit the report “in so far as it 
implies that the consent of the Central Conservative Office 
has been obtained to the selection of a Free Trader as 
candidate for any constituency in the Unionist interest. 
But,” it continues, “the powerful organisation to which 
we referred will, it may be surmised, require some authori- 
tative guarantee as to the views on Tariff Reform of 
Captain Morrison, the adopted candidate for East Notting- 
ham, who is reported to be a Free Trader.” We are not 
aware of the exact nature of Mr. Morrison’s views on the 
Fiscal question, but we imagine it is an open secret that 
he: is not in full sympathy with the Tariff Reformers. 
Though he has not taken any active part in the Unionist 
Free-trade movement, he is not prepared to allow the 
Tariff Reformers to dictate his political opinions. If we 
look a little more closely into the matter, we shall see how 
very high is the demand made in the case of Mr. Morrison, 
Here is no instance of the central body attempting to 





impose a Unionist Free-trader, or at any rate a Unionist 
out of sympathy with Tariff Reform, upon a local 
association. There is no allegation, as far as we know, 
that Mr. Morrison is anything but the duly selected 
candidate of the local Unionist organisation. He is, 
in fact, in the strictest sense the official candidate, 
Therefore what the Tariff Reformers are asking that the 
central body should do is to veto the local selection, 
unless Mr. Morrison will come to terms with the Tariff 
Reformers. But what is this if not the exercise in its 
extremest form of that ostracism which Mr. Balfour 
repudiated at Birmingham in the name of the party ? 

How is Mr. Balfour going to meet this demand? Will 
he stand firm and refuse to yield to the Confederates Club, 
or will he give way and direct the central body to force 
Mr. Morrison to make his peace with the Tariff Reformers, 
or else withdraw from him the right to call himself the 
official candidate? Surely he cannot, if he is to act in 
the true interests of the Unionist Party, and with a proper 
sense of his own self-respect, refuse to maintain the aunti- 
ostracism pledge which he gave at Birmingham? In 
saying this we are not unaware of the great difficulty in 
which Mr. Balfour is placed owing to the essential 
antagonism towards his leadership which it is well 
known is felt by a large number of the Tariff Reform 
extremists. They distrust Mr. Balfour as a leader, and 
many of them think that the only sound policy is to force 
him to break utterly with the Unionist Free-traders 
by some such action as is contemplated in East 
Nottingham. But even if Mr. Balfour were to think 
it possible to revise or withdraw his pledge against 
ostracism, and were to declare himself reluctantly 
obliged to prevent the rupture of the party by doing what 
the extreme Tariff Reformers declare he must do, he would 
not save the situation. The Unionist Free-traders have 
hitherto been extremely patient, and have refused to split the 
party by the running of third candidates, hoping always for 
reunion on honourable terms. If, however, the ostracism 
contemplated in East Nottingham takes place, and the 
precedent is created that no man, even if chosen and 
accepted by the local organisation, can be allowed to 
stand as a Unionist candidate unless he will pledge himself 
to the Tariff Reform programme, the only course open 
to the Unionist Free-traders will be to take measures 
for the protection of the cause they hold dear. In 
other words, Mr. Balfour by yielding to the Tariff 
Reformers will not avoid a split in the party. If, 
on the other hand, he refuses to yield, we are by 
no means sure that the threatened rupture will occur. 
The extreme Tariff Reformers are, we venture to 
think, much better at threats than at action. For 
éxample, they threatened Mr. Balfour with all sorts of 
dire conseyuences before the signature of the “ Valentine” 
letter ; but subsequent events have shown that if 
he had refused to sign that unhappy document, the 
insurgents would have been unable to carry out their 
threat to prevent his re-election to the leadership of the 
party. In spite of their annoyance, they would have 
found that he was the only possible Unionist leader in 
the House of Commons. 

Should Mr. Balfour once more allow himself to be 
coerced under a misapprehension of the true situation, 
the prospect for the Unionist Party is dark indeed. If, 
however, Mr. Balfour maintains a firm front, and shows 
the nation how weak in reality are the extremists 
among the Tariff Reformers, a very considerable step will 
have been taken towards the reunion of the party. In 
many ways the moment is favourable for reunion. A 
large body of Free-traders feel, as we confess we do, that 
the determination of the present Government to engage 
in vast expenditure, or at any rate in laying the founda- 
tions for vast expenditure in the matter of old-age pensions, 
has made them inefficient and untrustworthy guardians of 
the Free-trade cause. Far-reaching Socialistic schemes 
involving the annual outlay of millions of public money 
are absolutely incompatible with the maintenance of Free- 
trade,—are, in fact, nothing but a short cut to a tariff. 
These considerations, coupled with the extreme unsoundness 
of the Government's Irish policy, with their dangerous and 
revolutionary attack on the House of Lords, and with 
their designs in the matter of education, though they 
have not weakened the faith of Free-trade Unionists in 
their principles, have necessarily made it far easier 
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for them to co-operate with those whose main political 
business is opposition to the present Government. A 
wise leader should not, then, find it difficult to make a 
truce between the Unionist Free-traders and the main 
body of the party under which, while the Fiscal question 
was laid aside for the time, a vigorous attack on the 
Government should reunite the whole party. 

We do not, of course, mean by this that the Tariff 
Reformers should be asked to abandon their principles 
any more than that the Free-traders should abandon theirs. 
We fully realise that the Tariff Reformers hold their views 
as conscientiously as their opponents, and must not be 
asked to make any compromise in regard to them. What, 
however, they could do, and we could honourably do, would 
be to agree to the appointment of an impartial Commission 
to inquire into the whole Fiscal question, and further, 
to agree that pending such inquiry the party shall 
temporarily reunite on its old basis. Though we con- 
sider that this would be the most satisfactory basis 
for reunion, we are not prepared to say that it is 
the only basis. For example, it is conceivable that it 
might be possible to agree that in a certain number of 
constituencies Unionist candidates with Free-trade views 
should be selected, while in others the official candidates 
should be Tariff Reformers. ‘The Unionist Free-traders 
would, no doubt, in that case be obliged to contest only a 
comparatively small number of seats for the Unionist 
Party. We venture to think, however, that they would be 
far more likely to win back seats from the enemy than 
would the Tariff Reformers. Throughout Lancashire and 
Cheshire the only hope of winning back seats for the cause 
of the Union is in many instances to be found in the 
candidature of a Unionist Free-trader who would have the 
support of a united party. Such Unionist Free-trade 
candidates would not merely poll the Unionist vote, but 
would get also a great many votes from moderate Liberals 
who are disgusted with the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, but who, in spite of that disgust, would in no case 
vote for, but always against, a Tariff Reformer, even 
though opposed by a member of the Labour Party. 
Again, Unionist Free-trade candidates would, as a rule, 
secure also that large body of balancing electors who, as 
the last Election showed, make the question of Free-trade 
and Protection the deciding point in politics. To put the 


matter in a nutshell, there are a very large number of | 


seats once held by Unionists, but now by Liberals, which 
can only be regained for the cause of the Union by 
Unionist Free-trade candidates, and unless those seats are 
won the Unionist Party cannot be returned to power. 

We sincerely trust that in writing what we have written 
above we have said nothing that may seem harsh or unjust 
to the Tariff Reformers. Nothing could be further from 
our thought than to indulge in language that could be 
deemed provocative. The situation is far too serious 
for that. Our only desire is to point out the very grave 
peril in which the Unionist Party stands owing to the 
action which is being taken in the case of Mr. Morrison, 
and to endeavour to find a remedy. With a vast scheme 
of old-age pensions pending, an Education Bill which may 
possibly prove extremely objectionable in character, and 
further, with the prospect of a determined attack on the 
House of Lords, the time is essentially one for Unionist 
reunion, as long as reunion can be obtained on sound and 
honourable terms,—terms, that is, which will not involve 
the abandonment of their principles by either section of 
the party. 





FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


_—. proclamation at Fez of the Pretender, Mulai 

Hatid, profoundly alters the situation in Morocco. 
Mulai Hafid had already been acknowledged as Sultan in 
the South, and now his recognition in the Northern capital 
makes him potentially Sovereign of the whole country. 
French action had proceeded on the assumption that the 
weak-kneed Abd-ul-Aziz could be propped up on his 
throne, and the dashing of that hope makes the future, 
as we need not attempt to deny, very dark and difficult. 
M. Jaurés, who proposes to put an interpellation in 
the French Chamber, talks as though the deposi- 
tion of Abd-ul-Aziz had destroyed the meaning of 
the Act of Algeciras, and he thinks that another 
European Conference should be summoned. This is a 
characteristically impracticable and superfluous proposal. 








The Algeciras Conference never regarded its programms 
as applicable only during the reign of a particular Sultan. 
Why should Europe have assumed Abd-ul-Aziz’s im- 
pregnability or immortality ? Of course it did nothing of 
the kind. The French, very properly as it seems to us, 
attempted to carry out the mandate of Europe by working 
as fur as possible in conjunction with the legitimate ruler 
of Morocco. At all events, they worked in conjunction with 
no one else. If they had adopted the cause of a Pretender 
of whose movements little was known, and whose promises, 
however fair, must have depended for fulfilment wholly 
on the sanction of the people by whose will he hoped 
to ascend the throne, they might indeed have provoked 
suspicion in Europe. We are sorry to notice that some 
advanced Liberal papers in England argue that France 
ought to have done this,and we can only attribute the 
opinion to constitutional captiousness or to a failure to 
comprehend what unconventional! policies may lead to in 
the delicate relations of the European Powers. Some 
people consistently refuse to face the reality of murder. 
France was bound to protect her own people, and 
the restoring of order, which is the ultimate object 
of all the military movements, can only be achieved 
by employing the existing instruments of govern- 
ment. By so doing the recognition of the official 
Sultan is at once implied. Up to a certain point, then, 
the co-operation of France with Abd-ul-Aziz was quite 
inevitable. She could make a beginning only in that way. 
Now that Abd-ul-Aziz is no longer officially the Sultan, 
at any rate in a portion of Morocco, everything is 
changed. As it is not yet clear, however, whether the 
sovereignty of Mulai Hafid will be effective, France, it 
seems to us, can only hold her hand for a time and let the 
rival brothers fight out their quarrel. We will simply 
describe the situation as it is, and let the facts convey 
their own warning of the increased need for patience. 


The apparent triumph of the Pretender’s cause was 
unexpected, because so little was known of the progress of 
his arms. He was not at Fez when he was proclaimed 
Sultan. We do not even know with certainty where he is 
now. According to one report, he is preaching a Holy War 
in the neighbourhood of Marrakesh. If this be true, it is 
not surprising, as the chief grievance against Abd-ul-Aziz 
was the allegation that he had called in the French. This 
vehement auti-French, and ina lesser degree anti-European, 
feeling is the most disquieting thing, indeed, in the situation. 
In spite of the captious criticism of French policy to which 
we have referred, we honestly do not see how it could have 
been avoided ; but there it is,a very ominous and unfortunate 
fact. The crisis at Fez was precipitated, as we learn from 
the special correspondent of the Morning Post, by the 
arrival of a mandate from Abd-ul-Aziz at Rabat requiring 
the Ulema to give ecclesiastical sanction to another loan 
from Europe. The news spread like wildfire. A new loan, 
it was said, meant further subordination to European 
power. A huge crowd gathered in one of the principal 
mosques. The Ulema were summoned there to consider 
the Sultan’s message. They tried to temporise, asking for 
a day to think things over. But the notables who led the 
people would grant no delay; a hastily written summary 
of the people’s verdict was presented to the Ulema. “The 
man calling himself Abd-ul-Aziz has betrayed the faith of 
God. He has sanctioned the formation of a State Bank, 
an institution contrary to our holy religion, which 
condemns usury. He has borrowed money without con- 
sulting you, has endeavoured to introduce foreign police, 
has given away the territory of Soos, the Sahara, 'l'ouat, 
Oujda, and Casa Blanca, he has cast in his lot with our 
foes and brought ruin on our land. What say you of him?” 
An hour later the Ulema’s answer was given. The Kadi of 
Fez pronounced the momentous words: “His reign is 
ended.” The next two days were passed in preparation 
for the great ceremony of proclaiming the new Sultan. 
On the third morning after the deposition of Abd-ul-Aziz 
the notables, tribal chieftains, and others met and acclaimed 
the name of Mulai Abd-ul-Hafid. There was a short dis- 
cussion as to whether the throne should be offered on 
conditions; but as reservations in the power of the Sultan 
are opposed to the teaching of the Koran, it was decided 
to offer the throne absolutely. A prominent Sheikh stood 
forth and recited the acts whereby Abd-ul-Aziz had forfeited 
the throne, and then he raised the prayer, in which all present. 
joined, “ God send our master Abd-ul-Hafid victorious.” 1t 
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seems that though Mulai Hafid is not bound by conditions, 
the notables did not feel themselves forbidden by the Koran 
to send him a letter in which they explained the wishes of 
the people. The people who deposed one Sultan can as 
easily depose another, so that Mulai Hafid may consider 
himself pledged to conditions in a very rigorous sense. 
These incidents are an instructive commentary on the 
opinions of those Englishmen who think that Mulai Hafid 
should have been taken precisely at his word when he 
offered co-operation with Europe, but gave no hint of the 
thoughts of the people behind him. 

The removal of Abd-ul-Aziz from Fez to Rabat in order 
to meet the attacks of his brother, the enemy, has thus 
ended in a débicle. It may be that the old Sultan’s power, 
such as it is, will now fade away even in the coast towns 
where it has had the support of Europe. At Rabat 
itself affairs are critical, and Abd-ul-Aziz has advised 
the Europeans to keep together. A French army is 
encamped at five hours’ journey from the town, ready 
to march to the rescue at need. And now comes 
the question: What is France to do? Some of the 
German Nationalist papers recommend the instant 
recognition of Mulai Hafid. We cannot believe that 
the German Imperial Government will take any such 
arbitrary step. It is to be remembered that there are still 
two Sultans in the field, even though the influence of 
Abd-ul-Aziz is now only local. At Tangier, for example, 
the mosques are still praying for him as the rightful 
ruler ; and when a priest knows that he may lose his head 
for adhering to the wrong side, we may be sure he has 
made his choice with a good deal of anxiety and balancing 
of the probabilities. All we can say with safety is 
that whereas formerly the exigencies of a conventional 
policy, such as avoids giving offence in suspicious Europe, 
required the French to recognise the obvious ruler, 
Abd-ul-Aziz, there is now no need for France to go out of 
her way to back either the one Sultan or the other. The 
Temps, which generally advocates a forward policy, wisely 
says :—‘‘ What is the solution? To keep guard on the 
spot over the safety of the ports and the Algerian frontier, 
to continue to recognise in Abd-ul-Aziz the sole legitimate 
Sovereign from the international point of view, but not to 
undertake military action which would draw us into 
making on his behalf an expedition which we would not 
make on our own; finally, when the brothers shall have 
fought out their quarrel, to take up with the Sovereign of 
Morocco the accomplishment of the reforms outlined at 
Algeciras.” We hope that this will be the policy of 
France. It would be madness to support Abd-ul-Aziz 
with the sword in order to force his rule upon an un- 
willing people. That would involve France in an eternal 
and profitless entanglement. A watchful patience, an 
we intelligent inactivity,” is wanted. A  cut-and-dried 
scheme based on the supposition that either Sultan 
will be able to give logical answers to logical questions 
must not be entered into for a moment. This is the 
mistake which Europe too often makes in dealing with 
Moslems. It is useless to count on any one with the 
Eastern type of mind doing what reason (European 
reason) suggests. The true policy for France might 
almost be defined as waiting for opportunities. It is an 
error to try to create them ; although they must none the 
less be firmly seized when they arise. In Egypt Lord 
Cromer was urged again and again to invent and carry out 
a cut-and-dried scheme for securing the frontier. He 
preferred to wait and watch, and the opportunity came 
when he was able to overthrow the Mahdi’s shaken power 
by a touch. France, in our opinion, should shun showy 
and speculative operations like the plague. A mistake 
might cause the anti-European sentiments of Morocco to 
spread to the French colonies, to the infinite detriment of 
France’s influence as a sober and capable Power among 
the Moslems of North Africa. 





THE TRUE UNIONIST POLICY. 


T a luncheon given in his honour at Glasgow on 
Friday, January 10th, Lord Cromer said some very 

sound and notable things about the Empire and Free- 
trade, and also upon the question of State-granted old-age 
pensions, self-help, and the heavy burden of taxation. The 
most important part of his speech was, however, that at 
the close, in which he dealt with the allegation that 





it is useless for the Unionist Party merely to withstand 
bad and dangerous legislative proposals and that it must 
have a positive policy. In a sense this last proposition ig, 
of course, true; but what people forget, as Lord Cromer 
showed, is that there is no policy more positive thay 
the determination to withstand unwise proposals. What, 
for example, could be more positive than the action of 
men who seize the heads of the horses and prevent the 
coach from being driven over the precipice? Are we to 
tell these men that the passengers will never be grateful 
to them because their action has been purely negative? 
The truth is that the objection to a so-called policy of 
negation arises from a confusion of mind based largely 
on a false historic analogy. At the beginning of 
the present century there were an enormous number of 
reforms which it was absolutely vital to carry out in 
order that the people of this country might be freed 
from many oppressive burdens, moral and material, 
Proposals to effect these reforms were, however, resisted by 
the old Tories of the Eldonian type. They objected to 
change of any sort or kind, and their reason for objecting 
was that they desired to maintain the privileges enjoyed 
by special classes of the community. They objected to 
Parliamentary reform because it would take away power 
from the aristocracy; they objected to the repeal of the 
Corn-laws because it would reduce the wealth and power 
of the landowners ; they resisted municipal reform because 
it would dispossess the little cliques and coteries which 
ruled the towns and boroughs. They would not even 
consent to Army reform because there, too, certain classes 
were entrenched behind the walls and ditches of privilege, 
Those, however, who now oppose wild schemes of legisla- 
tion do so, not in the interests of a class, but in order 
to prevent a new set of class privileges coming into 
existence. 

Besides opposing schemes which their advocates dub 
reforms, but which in reality would not produce reforma- 
tion, but rather the reverse, there is plenty of work before 
the Unionist Party which no one can venture to declare is 
not positive. Lord Cromer enumerated some of the matters 
which should be taken up by the Unionists. “Is it nota 
positive policy,” he asked, “to provide for our national 
defence by means which will not involve a risk of killing 
the goose with the golden egg? Is it not a positive 
policy to reduce taxation and to leave as much money 
as possible to fructify in the pockets of the people?” 
Again, he asked whether it would not be a positive policy 
to take up the question of local taxation and to find a 
solution, and whether it was not a positive policy to take up 
seriously the question of modifying the composition of the 
Upper Chamber. In truth, there is not the slightest risk 
of any British Government ever being without a very large 
positive policy in the matter of legislation. And for this 
reason, among others. Parliament is in fact, though not 
in name, an administrative as well as u legislative body. 
That is, under our system we are constantly using Acts of 
Parliament to do work which is in its essence adminis- 
trative, and which in other countries would be carried out 
by the Executive without reference to Parliament. ‘Too 
often this administrative work is badly and _ hastily 
done owing to the pressure on the time of Parliament. 
We venture to say that if one can imagine a Unionist 
Party in office without a large programme of organic 
alterations in the law, plenty of work could be found for 
the House during several Sessions in carrying out so- 
called minor reforms upon which most sensible people are 
agreed, but which have been left undone during the course 
of the last seven or eight years on the ground that there 
was no time for them. 

We have said enough to show how unreasonable is the 
suggestion that those members of the Unionist Party 
who do not desire to alter our fiscal system must be 
condemned because they have not a positive policy. 
Really, however, no such defence is necessary, because 
it is easy to name plenty of proposals of the highest 
importance which should be taken up by the Unionist 
Party and carried into law. ‘To begin with, we agree with 
Lord Cromer in holding that there is a matter of fiscal 
reform which ought to be dealt with by the Unionist Party, 
—the question of local taxation. At present our system of 
local taxation is both unjust and wasteful. It is unjust 
because it falls unfairly on certain industries and does 
not make the men who pay the rates contribute according to 
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their several abilities, and it is wasteful because it is vitiated 
by the denial of the essential principle that it is always 
thriftless and dangerous for one body to raise and another 
body to spend public money. Again, it is wasteful because 
the local authorities in certain cases obtain from the 
central funds sums, large or small, in proportion to their 
expenditure, and thus an actual premium is placed upon 
extravagance. As our readers know, we desire that our 
rating system should be reformed in a manner which would 
be just to agriculture and to the rural portion of the com- 
munity. We cannot at this moment restate our arguments 
upon these points, but we may set out generally the 
rinciples which it seems to us ought to regulate a reform of 
jocal taxation. It must be recognised (1) that men should 
contribute to local burdens in accordance with their ability ; 
(2) that their ability shall be measured by their total 
wealth, and not by their possession of a particular form of 
property or their engagement in a particular industry ; 
(3) that too great a burden is now placed upon the 
localities ; (4) that relief given to the localities from their 
present burdens must not be by way of doles, but by 
the State taking over the whole of certain charges, such, 
for example, as those for education and the maintenance 
of roads. By basing a scheme of reform on these 
principles we believe that the country would gain great 
relief. At present, instead of taxing a man locally 
according to his real ability, we often measure his 
ability by his possession or occupation of land, than 
which there could be no less satisfactory evidence of 
wealth, with the result that we tend to drive men off the 
land by the weight of taxation. Again, by placing too 
many burdens upon the rates and upon local bodies we 
violate the essential equity that as far as possible what is 
for the benefit of all should be paid for by all. For 
example, a good system of roads throughout the country 
benefits the whole nation, and yet we throw upon the 
localities through which the roads pass the burden of any 
increase in the cost of their maintenance. Since motor- 
cars have brought traffic back to the roads the new cost 
to meet the increased wear and tear has in some cases, we 
believe, been as much as forty or fifty per cent., and this new 
charge has fallen upon the counties and districts through 
which the new traffic has passed, without in many cases 
doing those counties and districts any special good. That 
the increased traffic has been beneficial to the nation as a 
whole we do not doubt; but that is a reason why it should 
be paid for by the nation as a whole, and not by particular 
districts. 

Next we would take the question of Parliamentary 
reform. It is, to our mind, essential that electoral justice 
should be done to England by the reduction of the over- 
representation of Ireland. ‘This, and the revision of our 
electoral areas on a more equal basis, are the most 
important of electoral reforms. But, for ourselves, we 
very greatly desire that some just system of proportional 
representation should take the place of our present 
dangerously inequitable arrangements. Electoral districts 
returning from five to ten Members with the single trans- 
ferable vote would, we believe, give us a Parliament which 
would much more truly reflect the opinion of the country 
than that which we have at present. Another reform 
thoroughly consonant not only with democratic principles 
but with true conservatism is the Referendum. This we 
advocate primarily in order to settle differences between 
the Lords and Commons, but it would have also the 
immense advantage of placing in the hands of the people 
the right of veto on legislation based, not on the will of the 
electors, but merely on the exigencies of the party system. 
Finally, the House of Lords should be reformed on the 
lines of Lord Newton’s Bill. No doubt it may be difficult 
to defend the House of Lords in the abstract. In spite 
of that, we make bold to say that it is a far better Second 
Chamber than any we are ever likely to secure under 
a brand-new scheme. Its prime advantage is that it 
is not naturally strong, and that it does not therefore 
draw away any sense of responsibility from the House 
of Commons. Yet, reformed as it would be under Lord 
Newton's Bill, the House of Lords would retain enough 
power and influence to maintain its essential function,— 
to prevent legislation being carried out which is not truly 
consonant with the will of the people, and to allow time 
for reflection. 

Many other suggestions for positive reforms could be 





added to these; but we have said enough to show how 
unreal is the allegation that the Unionist Party has no 
positive scheme to put before the nation unless it adopts 
Fiscal Reform, or attempts to borrow from the programme 
of its opponents a Socialistic policy under the name of 
social reform. We must never forget, too, that the 
Unionist Party is in the main a Conservative party, and 
that the business of Conservatives is to conserve and not 
to pull down. 





AN UNNOTICED ASPECT OF THE DRUCE 
CASE. 

— interest excited by the Druce trial has had one 

unfortunate consequence. It has diverted atten- 
tion from the real and great injustice involved in the 
proceedings in the Police Court. The “properties ” 
aud peculiarities of the case—the masks, the false 
beards, the leaden contents of the coffin, the sub- 
terranean passages, the singular passion of the fifth 
Duke of Portland for the furniture business—would have 
furnished excellent fooling if they had been produced on the 
variety stage. Indeed, in capable hands they might have 
been turned to even better account, and supplied the motive 
of a more than ordinarily successful Drury Lane panto- 
mime. But in order to make amusements of this kind 
innocent they should be paid for by those for whose 
pleasure they are produced. In the Druce case the fun was 
largely provided from a single purse, and that the purse of 
one to whom the whole affair meant nothing but annoyance. 
It is satisfactory, indeed, to know that the prosecutor, or 
some syndicate—the word at once suggests itself as the 
term that best describes the lovers of justice who in- 
stituted proceedings against Mr. Herbert Druce—standing 
behind the prosecutor, must be very much poorer than 
before this particular method of raising imaginary 
claims was adopted. There are occasions when the costli- 
ness of the law becomes for once a redeeming feature. 
But to have to defend yourself against a criminal charge 
costs money, and, unlike a civil action, the prosecutor's 
failure to prove his case does not saddle him with the 
cost of the counsels’ fees and witnesses’ expenses which 
he has compelled the defendant to incur. The bill for the 
roaring farce which the present state of the law allowed 
Mr. G. H. Druce to produce on alternate days at two of 
the Metropolitan Police Courts has been in part paid by 
his unfortunate kinsman. Sir Harry Poland has stated 
the facts with great plainness and natural indignation in 
the Times of Wednesday, and undoubtedly they are of a kind 
which makes Mr. Herbert Druce’s case an unusually hard 
one. He might fairly have supposed that after the proceed- 
ings in the Probate Court in 1901 his father’s body would 
have been permitted to rest undisturbed in the grave in 
which it had been laid nearly forty years before. But that 
remarkable series of mendacious fictions which goes by the 
name of the “ Druce-Portland romance” included the 
assertion that the coffin which was alleged to contain the 
remains of Mr. T. C. Druce contained in fact nothing but 
lead, and if this was true Mr. Herbert Druce must pre- 
sumably have perjured himself when he made oath that it 
contained his father’s bones. It may be argued that charges 
which inquiry proves to be unfounded must always give 
annoyance to those against whom they are brought, and 
that as nothing but inquiry can determine their truth 
or falsehood, the defendant in such a case is an 
inevitable, though an innocent, sufferer. But in the 
present instance there is something more than this 
to be said. The circumstances out of which the 
charge grew were not really new. They had been 
investigated by a competent Court some six years before. 
“That T. C. Druce died at Hendon on December 28, 1864, 
that his death was duly registered, and that he was after- 
wards buried at Highgate Cemetery was proved in the 
Probate Court in 1901 by overwhelming and incontro- 
vertible evidence.” But the mere production of four 
sworn informations, the value of one of which is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that Robert Caldwell is the person who 
swears to it, was enough to secure the granting of a summons 
for perjury, with the result that we all know. It must 
always be an unpleasant thing to be the object of such a 
charge as this, but in this case it was rendered very 
much more so by the lapse of time. The witnesses 
on whom Mr. Herbert Druce would necessarily rely 
for disproving the charge were mostly dead. ppily 
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this fact turned out to be less injurious to the defence 
than the prosecution had perhaps expected. The complete 
breakdown of their own principal witness, accentuated as 
it was by his hasty flight to America, did much to clear 
the ground, and one important witness on the defendant's 
side was still alive and able to give evidence. The best- 
arranged narratives will occasionally break down from 
unforeseen accidents of this kind. But the infliction of 
this amount of loss and suffering on an innocent man 
ought not to be dismissed with the customary “ All’s well 
that ends well.” That may be fairly applied to a prosecu- 
tion undertaken with ordinary honesty and intelligence. 
But in the case which occupied Mr. Plowden’s time and 
attention for sixteen separate days one or other of these 
qualities must have been wanting. The prosecution 
may not have been knaves,—we do not, indeed, imagine 
them to have been anything of that sort. But in proportion 
as this suspicion is cleared away their reputation for folly 
grows. That they really accepted as true the story of the 
double life and the sham funeral may make their delusion 
innocent, but it is none the less a delusion which would be 
more naturally entertained within the walls of an asylum 
for the mentally afflicted. 


Sir Harry Poland ends his story with this question : “ Is 
it right that a private prosecutor should be allowed to use 
the name of the Crown in a Criminal Court, not with a 
view to vindicate public justice, but for his own private 
ends?” If the Druce prosecution had no other special 
feature beyond the fact that it was instituted in the 
prosecutors private interest, we should not be disposed 
to’ attach much weight to Sir Harry Poland’s inquiry. 
We should be sorry to see the consent of the Crown 
made a necessary preliminary to prosecutions instituted 
by private persons. Hard as it may be for an innocent 
man to have a criminal charge brought against him, it 
would be equally hard for a man who had a good ground 
of complaint against another to be forbidden to lav it 
before the Courts unless he could convince au overworked 
or indifferent official that it was a proper case to bring 
forward. It is not on every occasion, happily, that the 
proceedings in the Police Court run to the length, and 
involve the expense, which attended the Druce prosecution. 
There is no need, however, to argue the question on any 
general ground. What has to be considered is whether 
the case has not some special features which entitle the 
defendant to special relief, and the defendants in similar 
cases, should such occur, to special legal protection. One 
such feature has been already mentioned. It is that the 
prosecution sought to disturb the judgment of a Court of 


Law. We do not mean that our Courts are infallible, 
or that their judgments are irreformable. But it 
would not be unreasonable to enact that where a 


prosecutor seeks to set aside the conclusion of a Court 
of Law by the production of fresh evidence, he 
should give security for the defendant’s costs in the 
event of the prosecution breaking down. The annoyance 
incident to w criminal charge cannot be spared him, but he 
might be spared the further annoyance consequent on 
having to pay for a victory which he did not seek. It isa 
further aggravation of the injustice in the present case 
that the facts which the prosecutor sought to establish 
might equally well have been established in the civil action 
to which the prosecution for perjury must be supposed to 
have been meant as a preliminary. But a more distinctive 
feature still is the appearance of a joint-stock company 
brought out for the express purpose of establishing Mr. 
G. H. Druce’s claim to the title and estates of the 
Duke of Portland. As no objection was taken to 
this singular speculation on the plea of maintenance, 
jt must be assumed that the articles of association were 
so drawn as to protect the shareholders against any 
risk un this head, though, supposing such a thing as 
maintenance to exist, we should certainly have thought 
that this was an example of it. But when, as in the 
present case, people are found to back their opinion 
of a claimant’s chances by finding the money wherewith 
to take them into Court, the cost of defending a criminal 
action, unsuccessfully brought, might well be made a first 
charge on the plaintiff company’s capital. Future legisla- 
tion can do nothing in reference to a case already decided ; 
but supposing such legislation to be desirable, this circum- 
stance might fairly be treated as giving Mr. Herbert 
Druce a title to reasonable compensation. 








—_ ——— 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST RATS. 


7. rat is to be destroyed. He is too wicked, too 

expensive, too prolific, too dangerous, and he is to be 
put out of the way by all means and in as large numbers 
as possible. That is the substance of a resolution which 
was passed at a meeting held in the Whitehall Rooms of 
the Hotel Metropole on January 10th, when it was decided 
to form a National Society for the Destruction of Vermin, 
Sir Lauder Brunton to be president, with Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Sir Patrick Manson, Surgeon-General 
A. F. Bradshaw, and Professor W. J. Simpson as vice. 
presidents, and Lord Avebury as treasurer. Certainly the 
new Society is already distinguished by its godfathers, 
Whether it will succeed in accomplishing what Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, who delivered an interesting address on 
the subject, seems to think is possible may be doubtful; 
but nothing but good can come of a serious attempt to 
deal with a difficult problem. No thoroughly organised 
attempt of the kind has yet been made. 


The rat’s sins are manifold. The damage which he does 
ina year to crops, cargoes, stores, granaries, poultry and 
game, duiries and outhouses, foundations, walls, and 
drainage cannot be calculated exactly, but it must be 
enormous. He is ubiquitous ; he swarms in fields, hedges, 
coverts, farmyards, cellars, sewers, docks, and ships ; he is 
clever in getting out of difficulties, extremely courageous, 
able to exist on almost any kind of food, and horribly 
prolific. It is impossible to check, though many people 
would accept, the calculation made by Herr Zuschlag, a 
Danish engineer, that there are more rats in Great 
Britain than there are men, women, and children, and 
that each rat costs the community a farthing a day 
for board and lodging. Forty million rats costing a 
farthing a day works out at the pretty figure of £41,666 
per day, or over fifteen million pouads per annum. 
Perhaps those figures may seem excessive, or even 
ridiculous ; but now and then it is possible to estimate the 
damage done in a small area of ground, and the amount 
may be prodigious. For instance, when the London County 
Council pulled down the buildings north of the Strand by 
Kingsway and Aldwych it was found that Catherine Street, 
Drury Lane, and the neighbouring streets were infested by 
great troops of rats, which had done damage to the extent 
of £5,000. One of their achievements was to gnaw to 
pieces over seventeen hundred napkins behind the wains- 
cot of the bandstand of the Gaiety Restaurant, and another 
to remove and stack thirty or forty wine- and beer-bottles 
to make comfortable sleeping-places. ‘Those are merely 
instances of measurable pieces of destruction, or examples 
of cleverness and strength. Further, the numbers 
of rats in these islands are almost certainly fast 
increasing, as is often the case with animals who are 
not natives of the countries which they infest. For, 
of course, the common brown rat which we all know 
isnot English. Nor is he, for that matter, Hanoverian, 
though he has borne that name. He is possibly Mon- 
golian in origin; but wherever he comes from, he did not 
cross into Europe until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when he invaded Russia and the Continent, and 
so came to these islands. And, like other invaders, his 
vitality is prodigious. When he came to England he 
killed out the “old English” black rat, which only 
survives now in small numbers in ports and docks, 
recruited by fresh arrivals from incoming ships, only to 
be killed down as fast as the brown rat pleases. It may 
be that this killing off of the black rat has been a benefit 
to the community ; for it has been proved beyond question 
that the black rat causes every year in India thousands of 
deaths as a carrier of bubonic plague, which he disseminates 
by meaus of the fleas which desert his dead carcase and 
propagate the plague bacillus in the blood of human 
beings. But, on the other hand, the material damage 
caused by the brown rat is incontestable, and he is 
not exempt from the charge of carrying other diseases, 
such as typhoid fever. Lastly, his fertility is appalling. 
The female brown rat bears a litter of eleven to 
twenty young every six weeks, and a young doe can 
have a family at three months. The figures suggest a 
pleasing problem in geometrical progression. Rats do not, 
fortunately, as a fact, increase at that formidable rate; 
but they might do so if the effort made to destroy them 
were uot perpetual. 
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persecution, and it was so with the weakly child of six 
years of age who was ill-treated by her mother in the case 
five years ago which we have already mentioned. Such cruelty 
is comparable with that of the animals which kill off their 
weak or wounded fellows. 

The most strange and touching fact brought out in the 
evidence was that in all the long period of ill-treatment the 
children never complained. They even wrote in letters that 
they were happy. That was probably a declaration made 
under compulsion; but even if it had not been we still should 
not be much surprised. Children behave like that. They 
hardly understand the nature of cruelty, and are not aware of 
the motives behind it which to older and more comprehending 
persons may mean a much more acutely realised kind of 
suffering. There have been many examples of children offering 
affection to nurses who bullied them. Perhaps it is that 
opposition to the supreme authority of their little universe 
is to them unimaginable, or perhaps they look upon cruelty 
as a normal part of life—a strange and painful thing, but an 
attribute of the nurse’s office which is no fault of hers—and, 
if so, they conceive grown-up people as forming a freemasonry 
of their own to whom appeal is profitless and unnatural. 
Whatever the reason, this admirable and pathetic unwilling- 
ness to complain figured very strongly in the Rushworth 
case. 

Another point worth noticing is the verdict against Mr. 
Rushworth. He was condemned, not on the ground that he 
was actively cruel—for he admittedly was not—but because 
his conduct “amounted to wilful neglect.’ When the excel- 
lent Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act was passed in 1894 
it was expressly laid down that neglect is in effect the same as 
cruelty, and a very necessary provision this is. It would be 
monstrous if a parent or guardian were able to say: “I never 
laid hands on the child. I never hurt it in any way what- 
ever. You cannot charge me with ill-treating it.” The very 
doing of nothing may be the grossest cruelty, for a small 
child is the most helpless of all created things. Most 
animals can fend for themselves within a very short time of 
birth, but a child cannot do so for years. Mr. Rushworth’s 
fault was that he was cruel by neglect,—that (for all 
we know, with a kind enough heart) he did not find 
out what was happening in his own house. He just let 
things drift, though even on this favourable interpretation 
his failur: to draw conclusions from the appearance of the 
children he had adopted was a miracle of the art of having 
eyes and not seeing. But for the Act under which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has done 
such beneficent work, the charge could scarcely have been 
pressed against Mr. Rushworth. The judgment in both 
cases was heavy—at least, if this be disputed, it was 
much heavier than that visited upon the culprit of five 
years ago, who was not sent to prison—and it is th 
more severe by reason of the position of the condemned 
persons. A brutal man or woman in Whitechapel may be 
sent to prison for cruelty, and on coming out may take up 
life where it was dropped without being much handicapped 
by the experience. But people like the Rushworths in losing 
their certificate of respectability lose all. There is indeed 
one law for the rich and anotber for the poor; but it is here 
the rich who suffer incomparably more. We do not regret it. 
It is a wholesome rule. As our opportunities are great, so 
should our responsibilities be heavy. We have been told that 
poor people who have been convicted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children are generally kinder to the 
children after imprisonment. It is a most encouraging trait, 
this readiness to learn a lesson, though the instruction has 
been so summary and austere. Exactly the same result could 
hardly be looked for, however, in the well-educated classes, 
because more sensitive culprits would scarcely endure the 
humiliation of living again in the presence of those on whose 
account they bad been punished. At least, so we suspect; but 
we should be sorry to dogmatise on anything so mysterious 
in its origins and practice as the cruelty of cultured persons 
to children. 





FAIRNESS AND FAVOUR. 
os FAIR field and no favour” is nowadays considered 
to be every man’s due. In the abstract, at least, we 
all agree that so it ought to be. Nature alone abhors the 
theory, and she will handicap her sons while the world lasts. 





Even her seeming impartiality is deceptive. Two youths 
may be apparently equally endowed, they may have equally 
good birth, brains, looks, and incomes, but how often does 
something which we call magnetism destroy the balance, 
It is impossible that the runners should keep abreast, 
Nature has secretly decided in favour of one, and the world 
will do so openly. Scientific men declare to us the uniformity 
of Nature. To the unscigntific observer her whimsicality is 
more patent. Apart, however, from the favouritism of Nature, 
there is another favour which we all exercise and all experience 
whatever our conclusions about the desirability of “a fair 
field.” It is a powerful factor in every one’s life, and can 
only be accounted for when we remember that the instinct of 
choice is amongst the most primitive of human instincts. We 
are all born critics. Before a child can speak it is irresistibly 
attracted by shining objects, which it will soon describe ag 
pretty. The next step in mental development leads to the 
question which is the prettiest. Further sophistication 
brings the pleasures of choosing by rules which are infinite 
We all pass a great part of our lives in appraising. But 
there is a sense in which a consciously correct appreciation 
gives a feeling of possession. The pictures whose technical 
perfection we really understand, the building whose history 
our instructed eyes can elicit by diligent looking, whose 
creators our knowledge can recall to tell us of the travail of 
their souls, seem at moments to belong to us. 

Outside and apart from all rules, however, and some. 
times, indeed, in contradiction to them, each man feels in 
himself an arbitrary instinct of choice. Where persons are 
concerned it is often instantaneous, supplying the place both 
of reason and evidence, or laughing these to scorn when they 
are set up to render it inoperative :— 

“Tt lies not in our power to love or hate, 

For will in us is overruled by fate. 

When two are stript, long e’er the course begin 

We wish that one should lose, the other win. 

. And one especially do we affect 

Of two gold ingots like in each respect.” 
Instinctive sympathy is a fascinating subject. The only 
theory by which it can be wholly accounted for is one which 
has always revolted the Western imagination,—the theory of 
a former existence. Europeans cannot take such an explana- 
tion seriously. For all that, it is impossible not to reflect how 
very near to the region of memory this psychological instinct 
lies, how nearly alike is the sense of the familiar and the sense of 
sympathy. We say that we feel at home when we mean that 
we are in congenial company, and occasionally when we 
meet a complete stranger we have a haunting sense that 
our acquaintance is of long standing. Where this feeling 
is very strong we are often amazed at our own injustice. 
We find ourselves mentally defending some one we know 
very little of as we should defend a friend about whom 
we had many moral certainties which no evidence but 
that of our own senses could shake. We know that it is 
favour, and not charity, which biasses our judgment; but try 
as we may, we cannot rid ourselves of a sense that we have 
known and forgotten something to the credit of the person 
in question. “ He would never have done that,” we say to 
ourselves, as if we had any experience of what he would do; 
or, “ How horribly ill-natured of So-and-so to say such-and- 
such a thing about her,’ though, when we come to think it 
over, it is no more ill-natured than what we ourselves have con- 
tinually said in like circumstances. But if where we know 
nothing favour is paramount, it is still operative where we 
know all. Such-and-such a man is not as good, nor by all rule 
as attractive, as another, we reflect, but we like him better; 
he is not so able, yet his mind interests us more. His mental 
contact seems to supply us with a perpetual tolerance and a 
perpetual stimulant. If we had any direct patronage, we 
might have principle enough to push the best and ablest man. 
As to the indirect patronage we all possess—the power of 
adding one, however unimportant, to that heap of favourable 
estimates upon which so many men climb to the top—we use 
that without scruple for the man we like. 

Again, in the world of letters and art favour is wonderfully 
powerful. The writers who delight us most are by no means 
always those whom we think the greatest. So-and-so we 
know to be full of affectations, and as a general rule we hate 
affectation, yet his particular affectations charm us. Perhaps 
we are prepared to argue that heis not among the great poets; 
but it is his poetry, nevertheless, which we learn by heart; itis 
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to him that we turn when we want sympathy, while the dust 
collects upon the works of greater men. How many men and 
women rank George Herbert far above Milton in their hearts, 
though in their minds he takes a lower place! It is by no 
means always the painters we regard as most inspired of 
whose pictures we feel we must have a print or a photograph 
hanging where we can see it. 


What is true of characters in real life is true also of | 


characters in fiction. The greatest authors know how to 
obtain the reader’s favour for their creations, to make it 
impossible for us to be quite impartial in our judgments of 
them. To be able to do this is to be able to depict life as it 
js. However out of date the setting of their stories may 
become, the characters conceived by the great novelists remain 
alive. They are people, and their personality is something 
which cannot be deduced solely from the sum of their 
thoughts and actions. Unfortunately the success of the 
great masters of romance has fired a host of inferior 
writers to attempt what is only possible to men of genius. 
This accounts very often for the astonishing immorality of 
their tone. Their great object is to enlist the reader's 
favour for some one who ought to be hanged, but the effort 
is beyond them. Their stories may be readable, but their 
characters are not credible. They succeed only in patching 
together an “amphibious piece” without likeness to humanity, 
or else in drawing from the reader vague immoralisings—if we 
may use such a word—about the sameness of right and wrong, 
and worthlessness of conventional goodness, just as their 
predecessors drew from a former generation other and yet 
more obvious banalities which rendered them in their turn 
philosophers in their own eyes. They talk a great deal about 
Art. With all their might they serve her as a mistress, but 
yet they are not artists. For Art, no less than Keats’s 
“ Fame,” 
“ Like a wayward girl will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees, 
But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy, 
And dotes the more upon a heart at ease.” 

To put it simply, they have not the power to draw the man 
who can steal a horse without condemnation, nor yet the one 
who cannot look over a gate without offence, and they should 
not try. This means, however, that they must leave a vital 
element out of their social picture, for whoever ignores the 
truth of this proverb is, as Louis Stevenson said of the man 
who cannot forgive, “a green hand at life.” 

The consideration of the whole subject of favour makes one 
feel how much unfairness there is in fate. However the 
cards are dealt and redealt, however many new rules are 
invented with the object of making play tell, however we may 
guard against accident and destroy privilege, the element of 
chance remains in the game. Perhaps, after all, it would be 
more dull without it. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE SKER. 

N the clear dawn of a September morning a wide-beamed 
boat lying at the stone quay of the harbour is being 
loaded in that deliberate fashion characteristic of harbour work, 
and in particular of early morning harbour work, all the world 
over. Half-a-dozen sacks of coal and kegs of water, a drum 
of paraffin, and sundry other stores are being put aboard. 
It is the “relieving day” of the lighthouse on the “ sker,” 
four miles or so down the bay. It is relieved fortnightly, and 
the keeper who for the past fortnight has attended at tide- 
time to the lights in the wooden lighthouse perched on the 
end of the harbour breakwater is about to take bis alternative 
period of duty at the more distant post. A short, elderly, 
and gravely pleasant man, he stands chatting on the quay 
with the men as they load the boat. At length, all being 
ready, the painter is cast off, four men take to the oars, the 
keeper fixes the tiller in its socket in the rudder-head, and 
the boat passes gently down the harbour on the ebbing tide. 
After rounding the timber breakwater on the western side of 
the entrance, and opening out the bay, a light breath of air 
justifies the philosophical men at the oars in giving practical 
expression to the orthodox harbour belief of the wisdom of 
conserving personal energy whenever practicable by hoisting 
the lug and jib. A pleasant, dandering kind of voyage, half 
sail, half drift, with the outgoing tide down the bay, and in 
due course the lightbouse is reached. The fresh keeper climbs 
up the iron ladder sunk into one side of the building, and 





passing through the opening in the landing-stage high above, 
the hinged flap of which the keeper in charge has lifted for 
him, joins his fellow on the platform with a kindly greeting. 
The boat is allowed to ground at low water as near as possible 
to the base of the lighthouse, and the stores in it are then 
hauled up by the aid of a light swinging crane on the landing- 
stage. A return will be made to harbour on the early flood in 
three or four hours’ time. In the meantime there is the light- 
house to turn into, or rather to climb up into, and the sker to 
walk over, with, maybe, a conger to be caught in one of its 
many pools. This is relieving day in fine weather. In 
winter, and foul weather, things are not so pleasant. 

The sker of to-day was once the bottom ballast of an old- 
time glacier. Flattened out in later ages, it now projects into 
the shallow, sandy estuary, a menace to the passing mariner, 
The lighthouse upon it gives notice of its stony presence and 
insufficient covering of water. Now, whilst all lighthouses 
must naturally possess a common function of showing a light, 
there is considerable variation, nevertheless, in the strength 
and kind of light, and this in turn gives something of dis- 
tinctive character to the lighthouse. That of ours is a pleasing 
homeliness. Its beam is, as it were, an ordinary pass degree 
in power, and not the effulgent, far-reaching, first-class-honours 
ray of, say, “ one of Jowett’s young men.” It suffices that its 
light be made out at a comparatively short distance, but at 
that it must be made out quickly and clearly. Its reasonable 
candle-power does not excite that feeling of helplessness felt 
when, looking at the imposing array of figures representing 
that of a modern lighthouse-lamp, one tries to figure out 
where the number of candles could be found, and how 
arranged, to replace its lost light if candles were the only 
alternative source of fresh light. Further, it is a “half-tide 
light,”—that is, is only shown three hours before and three 
hours after high water, for during the rest of the twelve 
hours making up the term of a tidal flow and ebb the whole 
of the estuary is either dry or has so little water in its channels 
as not to be navigable. 

Reverting to our degree simile to follow the course of 
development of the lighthouse, a “beacon,” consisting of a 
stout post with a barrel fixed upon it, constituted its long- 
distant “smalls.” Its “mods” came later in the form of a 
wooden hut elevated upon four long timber legs. But a top- 
sail schooner, shaving things rather too close one day, and 
aided by an unusually strong set of tide, struck against one 
of the legs and smashed it. For a while it advertised the 
superior value of four legs over three by still standing, until 
the heavy sea raised by an equinoctial gale put an end to its 
pathetic, dog-like holding up of its broken limb by bowling 
the whole concern over. The light being then tended from 
the shore, there was no loss of nor danger to life. Finally 
came its “greats” and full lighthouse degree in the present 
iron structure, rising from a broad, circular base with a 
diminishing diameter to a height of sixty feet. 

The ladder let into the side opposite to that of the prevailing 
winds affords means of entry well above the level of the highest 
tide, although in heavy storms the waves may lick up to the 
obstruction of the platform and fly thence in broken masses 
of water over the lantern-room at the top. The platform 
running round the building forms the promenade of the 
keeper at such times as his house is surrounded by water. 
The door of the combined kitchen, dining-room, and drawing- 
room—still to leeward of the direction of prevailing winds— 
opens out upon it. Above this is the lantern-room, and 
below it the sleeping-room, thus reversing the “ going upstairs 
to bed.” 

As the keepers are old seafarers, holding the highest of 
characters for a position of trust, the rooms are not only spot- 
lessly clean, but also carry that peculiar attractiveness of a 
ship’s cabin due to the neat and ingenious arranging of many 
articles in a confined space. It begets in some abstruse way 
a feeling of cosiness,—possibly by stirring up distant memories 
of more confined dwelling-places than are the rule to-day, if 
not reaching back to the primeval cave, in which the first, 
and so most impressionable and lasting, feeling of comfort 
was felt. 

At the present moment the kettle is boiling for tea on the 
stove in the circular dwelling-room of the lighthouse; and 
there are many more commonplace and less enjoyable 
pleasures than taking tea in it om a warm afternoon, 
perched high above the water, with a view of the sands 
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and cliffs of the nearer shore,a mile distant, framed in the 
square setting of the open door, and those of sea and sky in 
the round frames of the two windows. Later, with the aid of 
a pipe, complete satisfaction with things as they are can be 
gained by leaning over the rail of the landing outside, and 
watching the outgoing or incoming tide uncovering or 
covering the shore and face of the sker. Animation is 
lent to the scene by the fringe of sea-birds wading or 
swimming, with an occasional short, restless flight, on the 
edge of the water, picking up their food where instinct or 
experience tells them it can be found most plentifully and at 
its freshest. The keepers say that they must spend most of 
their lives in seeking food, for they regularly follow the 
advancing and receding margins of the tide; and that at 
night, as well as by day, for whenever they awake to their duties 
the cries of the birds are to be heard. It takes some little 
time to get accustomed to the distressful human note in the 
cries. How marked this note is is shown by the fact that on the 
same coast recently the cries of a man in distress clinging to the 
rocks below a lighthouse were not noticed for some time owing 
to their being so similar to the familiar ones of the sea-birds. 
There is also a wealth of food on such a surface as that of the 
rocky sker when uncovered,—mussels, for instance; and very 
interesting it is to watch a knowing old gull pick a mussel 
loose from a cluster, fly well up into the air with it, drop it, 
and then descend to pick the savoury morsel out of the broken 
shell. A solitary old gourmet of a bird will sometimes put in 
a whole morning at this work. When tired of watching the 
water and birds immediately below, a wider sweep of view will 
give grateful stimulus to the imagination in the mingled airy 
and liquid glories of the sun setting in the Western sea. The 
colours die away, and the meditations of closing dusk are 
suddenly broken in upon by a gently diffused white radiance. 
The keeper is lighting up his lamps in the room above. Re- 
entering, we ascend the short iron ladder, placed at so steep a 
pitch, to save space in the room below, that the band-rope at 
its side is a grateful help. No elaborate lamps, complicated 
clockwork, and strange-looking lenses are there here, but 
simply a strong central stand, upon which are fixed four 
concave, silvered reflectors, with a metal lamp burning paraffin 
in the centre of each. The sides of the room being glazed 
with heavy sheets of glass, the light can be seen, a cheerful 
white glow, from every desired sea point of view. This is 
summer weather in the lighthouse. Winter gales set the tune 
of its life in a harsher key. But even with the heavy boom 
of the gale in the lantern-room overhead, the stroke of a wave 
at times so strong as to make the building quiver, and the 
falling of broken sheets of water so dense as to darken 
temporarily the whole interior, there is no anxicty as to 
stability and safety. The course of homely work goes quietly 
on, the only difference being that reading or mat-knitting 
takes the place of the constitutional on the shore, or lounging 
look-out on the balcony. 

But summer or winter, in calm or storm, the main object is 
care that the light shines at its appointed time across the 
waters, This adds a touch of dignity to the otherwise 
commonplace and household character of the duties. As the 
time of lighting up in the case of a balf-tide light is thrown 
forward each night by the difference between the time of 
high-water of one night and that of the next, bedtime and 
getting-up time must follow suit. For this the sailor’s keeping 
of watches at sea will have served as excellent training. 
Bearing in mind this nightly variation, and, further, that the 
variation is not a regular one, the faculty acquired by one of 
the men of always waking up a quarter of an hour before the 
ever-changing time of lighting up must be regarded as peculiar. 
Its possessor is not conscious of resolving when going to sleep 
to awake ata particulartime. He is alsoa sound sleeper, rarely 
uwaking, even in a storm, except at lighting-up time. The 
second keeper has to trust to an alarum. One of the men isa 
little more acute of hearing than the other. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO STATE-GRANTED OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 


(To rae Eprror or rae “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—lIf your readers are not weary of the subject of old-age 
pensions, may I be permitted to propose a scheme for raising 
the necessary funds without additional taxation which has 








suggested itself to me on reading again my old friend the 
late Canon Blackley’s excellent paper on the subject? Canon 
Blackley’s principles are, as I think, unimpeachable. Non. 
contributory old-age pensions “spell disaster,” as we have 
been recently told. If old-age pensions are to be universal, 
provision for them should, in the interest of morality and 
independence, be made by universal compulsory contributions, 
Canon Blackley would levy these contributions from every 
young person between the time of leaving school for work and 
the age of twenty-one, and would provide out of the funds so 
accumulated both sick pay and a pension at sixty-five years 
ofage. I venture to think that it would be better to leave 
the provision of sick pay to benefit societies, and to let 
Government deal with pensions only. I would also levy the 
contributions in the following manner :—Fees should be pay. 
able by parents (a) on the registration of the birth of the 
child; (b) during a child’s school life. These fees would be a 
recognition of the responsibility of parentage; they would be 
easily and inexpensively collected; beginning with infancy, 
they would be comparatively small, and they would subse. 
quently remind parents that they are responsible too for the 
education of their children. As ratepayers, parents would be 
compensated for the payment of the registration fee by the 
reduction which would follow in the Poor-rate, and for the 
school-term fee by its application to the future benefit of 
the child, the cost of whose education is being paid by the 
ratepayers generally, and also by the further reduction 
of the Poor-rate. The philanthropic work of the Friendly 
Societies would be rather extended than not; so, at least, the 
experience of the Colonies would seem to show. The parents 
are as well able to pay the school-term fee as they were to pay 
school fees before; the children, bringing the fee with them, 
would have an example of thrift before them all through 
their school life; the small fee would be sufficient to provide 
a competent pension, as a friend assures me on actuarial 
authority. A payment of 3d. per week, or 3s. 3d. for each of 
the three school terms of thirteen weeks, making an annual 
payment of 9s. 9d. for each of the ten years of school life, 
would insure the full pension of £13 a year after sixty-five if 
the State allows 4 per cent. interest. But this payment takes 
no account of the registration-of-birth fee, which would be so 
easily collected and would so greatly accumulate; and whilst 
in the case of the poor generally this fee should be as small 
as possible, it might very profitably, and not unjustly, be 
graduated according to the rateable value of the house 
occupied by the parents. No doubt the scheme is open to 
criticism, but Iam encouraged by some who have studied the 
subject to think that it may be worth considering.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Aveustus LICHFIELD. 

[We welcome the Bishop of Lichfield’s proposal. As our 
readers will remember, we have on several occasions advocated 
a scheme of compulsory and universal insurance, our 
suggestion being that every person at or before reaching 
twenty-one should be forced to pay a sum sufficient to provide 
an old-age pension at sixty-five. We believe that the State 
could without loss, if the whole population were thus obliged to 
insure, provide an old-age pension for not much over £10, paid 
at twenty-one.—The State might run actuarial risks which it 
would not be possible for an insurance company to run, but 
would not have to incur any expenses in getting business.—On 
the whole, however, we are inclined to think that if the parents 
would agree, the Bishop’s plan might prove better than ours, 
mainly because the children already come directly under the 
hands of the State, and therefore the compulsion would be less 
difficult to apply. Again, the earlier the insurance, the less 
the payment, a fact due to the larger number of persons who 
would contribute payments, but not live to claim benefits. 
We do not like the idea of graduation for the birth-registration 
fee; but rich people might be allowed to make a single payment 
at birth in order to escape the worry of small payments during 
school age, and this single payment might be calculated on the 
assumption that the child would certainly survive till past 
school age. Why should not the Bishop and those who agree 
with us and him combine to place the proposal before the 
country in a concrete form ?—Eb. Spectator. ] 





DISORDER IN IRELAND. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator."] 
S1r,—The crisis in Ireland, which appears to amount to open 
and widespread defiance of the law, affords a good test of the 
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character of party government. Will the leaders of the 
Opposition in Parliament bury faction in the common duty of 
citizens, and lend its support to the Government in the sup- 
pression of disorder? There is a limit to everything. Great 
allowance must be made for the effect which a series of 
historical calamities and a long period of gross misgovernment 
had on the character of the Irish people. But the Irish people 
have their natural defects also, or they would not have been 
on this side of the Atlantic the rank-and-file of Tammany, the 
oppressors of the negro, and the partisans of slavery, for 
which they rose in New York in the middle of the Civil War, 
and were sternly put down. Toencourage them in lawlessness 
would surely be the greatest possible unkindness.—I am, Sir, 
&e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 


[We do not think there can be much doubt as to the 
willingness of the Opposition to support the Government in 
every possible way should the latter determine to put an end 
to cattle-driving and other forms of lawlessness and intimida- 
tion now being practised in Ireland.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE COMING EDUCATION BILL. 
[To tae Epitor or tar “ Spectator.”) 

Srr,—In your article on the coming Education Bill (Spectator, 
January 11th) you state that the real difficulty of the con- 
tracting-out scheme is the amount of the Government grant; 
but in my opinion there is another much greater difficulty, 
and that is that it would be no settlement of the grievance 
created by the Act of 1902 in single-school parishes in our 
rural and agricultural districts. The contracting-out principle 
would leave the Nonconformist grievance, such as it is, in the 
same position as at present, whilst reviving more or less the 
grievance of denominational schools, of which the Education 
Act of 1902 was the very unfortunate result. 

I venture to suggest another mode of arriving at a 
fair and reasonable settlement of the religious question 
in Christian Protestant schools, which include nearly all 
schools in single-school areas. I think most reasonable 
Christian Protestants will agree with me that it is more 
important to secure Christian religious teaching in all 
schools than sectarian dogma in a few schools in this 
country. Therefore let Christian Churchmen and Christian 
Nonconformists endeavour first to secure the teaching of 
Christian religious principles by the teachers within school 
hours in all elementary schvols in accordance with the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity as set forth in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Ten Commandments. Secondly, let us try to 
preserve denominational religious teaching on two days in 
each week within school hours in single-school areas where 
such teaching is desired by parents; and in order to avoid 
any conscientious grievance where such teaching is given by 
duly qualified teachers, able and willing to give it, let the owners 
or managers remit the rent of the schoolrooms, or a reasonable 
portion thereof. And thirdly, in all such denominational schools 
let Section VI. (2) of the Act of 1902 be amended, and the 
managers in future consist of two foundation managers, two 
managers appointed by the parents of the children, and two 
by the local authority. 

I suggest the above proposals, not as a perfect solution, 
but as the basis of a fair settlement; and I would remind 
your readers that in July, 1906, a manifesto was issued 
by the Protestant Nonconformists in which they stated 
that they regarded “instruction in the Biblical truth as 
an essential factor in the education of the young”; and 
further stated “that instruction given in Holy Scripture 
should not be inconsistent with the Apostles’ Creed, which 
represents the general consent of Christendom in the funda- 
mental facts of the Christian religion.” I have not here 
referred to the Koman Catholics or the Jews because they are 
very few indeed in our single-school areas, and it is in these 
parishes that the Act of 1902 has created the Nonconformist 
grievance which has been so absurdly exaggerated for political 
purposes, and also because no compromise which might be 
acceptable to Protestant Churchmen and Protestant Noncon- 
formists could be acceptable to either the Roman Catholic 
priests or the Jewish faith, and not out of any want of 
sympathy with their conscientious desire for further facilities. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 






THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS HOSPITALITY 
COMMITTEE. 
[To tax Epitor or tue “ Sprectator.’’} 

Si1r,—I venture to ask you to insert the following statement 
of the Hospitality Committee of the Pan-Anglican Congress. 
A very large number of delegates and members are coming to 
England this year from all parts of the world to take part in 
the Congress to be held from June lith to 24th, 1908. In 
addition to this, the Archbishop of Canterbury has requested 
the Committee to undertake the arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of those Bishops from abroad attending the Lambeth 
Conference, July 3rd to August 5th. It is thought that many 
will be willing to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
offering hospitality to their fellow-Churchmen from abroad. 
It is not only in London that hospitality will be required, but 
offers from other parts of England, both town and country, 
will be welcome both before and after the dates mentioned 
above. All such offers should be sent as soon as possible to 
the Hon. Secretaries, Hospitality Committee, Pan-Anglican 

Congress, Church House, Westminster, 8S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SALISBURY 
(Chairman Hospitality Committee). 





RATES AND RATEPAYERS. 
[To rae Epitor or THe “ Sprctator,"’| 
Srr,—In your article last week entitled “Rates and Rate- 
payers” you state that “the people who groan under them 
[the rates! are virtually the very people who are responsible 
for levying them.” Is this really the case? For instance, in 
this county our rate this year is 1s. 8d. in the pound, 104d. of 
which is for elementary education. Can it be said with any 
accuracy that the ratepayers are really responsible for this 
expenditure? What has to be taught in the schools; the 
number and qualifications of the teachers ; the details of school 
buildings, furniture, lighting, heating, sanitation, ventilation, 
&e., are all governed by the rules of the Board of Education 
or by Act of Parliament, from which there is no appeal. And 
what is apparent in elementary education may be traced in 
much of the other expenditure under the so-called control of 
a County Council. May it not be that the apparent apathy 
of the ratepayer is often really caused by his realising that 
whoever represents him in his Council, there is but small 
chance of his rates being decreased ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Cameron GULL. 
Frilsham House, Yattendon, Berks. 





THE INDIAN COTTON-DUTIES. 
(To tax Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The Spectator is regarded in India as possessing some- 
thing like an hereditary interest in Indian affairs, and high 
hereditary authority. It is therefore altogether fitting that 
such an important letter as that of Sir Henry Fowler—in 
reply to “ Free-Trader” on the greatest of all Indian fiscal 
questions, that relating to the Cotton-duties—should have 
appeared in your columns (Spectator, January 11th). Sir 
Henry Fowler, with that honourable candour which has 
always distinguished both him and his successor, Mr. John 
Morley, in no ordinary degree, points out that Lord Elgin and 
the Government of India were responsible for the imposition 
of the Indian Custom-duties on Lancashire and other imported 
cotton-goods, while he himself and the Liberal Government 
were responsible for the countervailing Excise-duties, levied 
on the products of Indian cotton-mills in 1895. But he 
declares solemnly, and with undeniable force, (1) that the 
Custom-duties on the Lancashire and Scottish products 
were imposed solely for the purpose of meeting “ the financial 
embarrassment owing mainly to the fall in the value of the 
rupee.” Well, our legislation has now fixed the value of the 
rupee firmly at the satisfactory rate of 1s. 4d., and for many 
years past the Indian Finance Minister has bad a handsome 
surplus to play with every year owing to the stoppage of tbe 
coinage of silver, a measure obviously in the nature of an 
indirect tax on industry. Sir Henry Fowler's letter, therefore, 
points to the propriety of the immediate abolition of these 
Cotton-duties. Sir Henry Fowler's letter also shows (2) that 
the Excise-duties on the products of the Indian cotton-mills 
were not imposed for the suke of revenue, but simply to 
prevent those Indian mills getting any protection from the 
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Custom-duties on the imported cotton-goods. It is admitted 
that these Excise-duties are the most unpopular, the most 
oppressive, and the most inquisitorial tax in the whole of 
the Indian fiscal system. At the present moment they are 
bitterly denounced at every meeting of the Indian National 
Congress party, and are quite the most effective argument 
for the existing “unrest.” I was in Calcutta when they were 
first announced, and well remember the great mass meeting 
of protest in the Calcutta Town Hall that was presided 
over by the late Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore, 
the honoured leader of the Hindus of Bengal, when the 
Maharaja declared: “Hardly do I remember another 
instance in which such intensity and unanimity of feeling 
has prevailed.” 

Lord Salisbury, Lord George Hamilton, and all the other 
Indian Secretaries of State have denounced the mutual taxa- 
tion of British products by India and of Indian products by 
the United Kingdom, as causing friction of infinite political 
danger. And we can all remember the great Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire agitation of 1894-95, with the powerful, and even 
violent, letters of Mr. W. Tattersall and Mr. J. Mawdsley, 
and also the frantic opposition of the Bombay and other Indian 
manufacturers, all of which are fully set out in the Blue-book 
C 8,078 of 1896. Now, I venture to say that if Mr. John Morley 
were to act on the principles suggested by Sir Henry Fowler's 
letter, and establish absolute Free-trade between the United 
Kingdom and India in cotton-goods—merely retaining the 
Indian import-duties on foreign cotton-goods for the sake of 
revenue—his action would result in an amazing expansion of the 
cotton industries both of the United Kingdom and of India. 
As between the British and the Indian Exchequers, we might 
have to equalise matters by remitting some of our exorbitant 
import-duties on Indian tea, tobacco, and so forth; but that 
would benefit British consumers as well as Indian trade, and 
the foreigner would have no reason to complain of the abolition 
of our domestic duties that are of the nature of an octroz 
rather than of foreign Customs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carlton Club. Roper LETHBRIDGE. 


[Sir Roper Lethbridge’s letter is proof of the difficulties 
that attend all forms of indirect taxation. We should like to 
see all the Indian duties on cotton-goods got rid of, but very 
much doubt whether the Indian Government could at this 
moment forego this source of revenue. 
of indirect taxation which he advocates here is at the moment 
impossible is quite clear. Sugar, besides, has a prior claim to 
tea and tobacco; but with increased expenditure on the Navy, 
not to mention old-age pensions, we are far more likely to 
see additions to, than reductions of, home taxation.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I do not propose to tempt your patience with another 
long letter, but I should like to point out that in your note to 


That the reduction | 


England; and secondly, to defend the liberties of the Indians 
and natives. Upon the first point both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Lyttelton have spoken with admirable clearness. In 
1904 Mr. Lyttelton wrote: “His Majesty's Government 
hold that it is derogatory to national honour to impose 
| on resident British subjects disabilities against which we 
had remonstrated, and to which even the law of the late 
South African Republic, rightly interpreted, did not subject 
them.” 

With regard to the second part, the defence of the liberties 
of Indians and natives, I find it hard to imagine any clearer 
case of Imperial responsibility. In spite of the admirable 
precedent of the Cape franchise, which is based on education 
and property instead of upon colour, we have established a 
colour line in the Constitution of the Transvaal. We have 
thus made it impossible for the coloured races to protect 
themselves by their votes. We have at the same time deprived 
them of that ultimate argument of the oppressed against the 
oppressor, the power of insurrection, for our armies render 
any effective insurrection of the coloured races impossible, 
We have thus set up a form of tyranny which I am inclined 
to believe is without precedent in history. We endow a small 
fraction of the population of the Transvaal with the sole 
power of making and administering the laws; we deprive 
the rest of the population of all power of armed resistance 
to injustice; and then we wash our hands of the results and 
talk of self-government.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gray's Inn. Haroup Cox. 





THE GROWTH OF LONDON PAUPERISM. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I am sure you would not wish to convey a false impres- 
;sion of an institution even if you condemn it, or let 
misrepresentation of facts support your contention; and yet 
your account of Medland Hall (Spectator, January 4th) is so 
partial and inadequate, and in some instances your use of 
statements made by us so misleading, as to call for a short 
reply. There is an attempt at inquiry and classification, as 
the paper from which you evidently quoted the other statistics 
will show. You will see that out of over seven thousand 
sheltered, more than five thousand were tradesmen and skilled 
workers. Recently the late superintendent, Mr. E. Wilson 
Gates, obtained satisfactory characters from employers as to 
the majority of men who were sheltered in one night which 
chanced to be selected. Moreover, the manager and his 
assistants are always on the look-out for those who especially 
need brotherly help, and these are selected for the test 
provided by cleaning-work, from which, more often than not, 
they pass back to regular employment. The seventy-one 
“known to have found work” (to use your own phrase) were 
special cases, and do not exhaust by any means all that were 
helped out of despair and permanent pauperism. These had 
obtained work, and were only waiting for their first wage to 
| be independent again. A meal is a variable quantity, and 





my previous letter you appear to have overlooked the fact that | while, as you say, a little extra is sometimes given on Sundays 
special power was reserved to the Imperial Government to | and concert nights, yet the extra, when added to half-a-pound 


deal with such legislation as that which is the cause of the 
present trouble. Clause 39 of the Transvaal Constitution 


says :—“ The governor shall reserve any law whereby persons | 


not of European birth or descent may be subjected or made 
liable to any disabilities or restrictions to which persons of 
European birth or descent are not also subjected or made 
liable.” The only conceivable purpose of making this reserva- 
tion in the Constitution was to enable the Imperial Govern- 
ment to protect the unrepresented races in the Transvaal from 
unjust legislation at the hands of a Parliament elected solely 
by persons of European descent. If it was right to make the 
reservation, it is right to act upon it. The existence of the 
reservation transfers responsibility from the Transvaal 
Government to the Imperial Government,—from the white 
Colonists of the Transvaal to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If the editor of the Spectator delegates certain 
duties to me, I am responsible for the way in which those 
duties are discharged; but if he reserves to himself the right 
to decide on a particular class of questions, he is responsible 
for his own decision, and he cannot evade responsibility by 
pleading that on other matters I had full authority. 

The object of making this reservation in the Transvaal 
Constitution was twofold: first, to protect the honour of 


| of bread-and-butter and hot water, does not amount to a very 
great inducement. 

Only four hundred have been emigrated, mainly because 
emigration costs money; but the fact that these have been 
| able to go out under a Society like the Self-Help Emigration 
| Society is a proof that at any rate some of the men are not 
such as those described by the Stepney Guardians,—criminals 
and other ill-organised beings, whose stock-in-trade is rags 
and dirt. As a matter of fact, the first class does not 
frequent Medland Hall, and the second would not be allowed 
in. Rags would not be a disqualification, but dirt would. 
The problem of poverty is not solved when you have made 
your system so rigid and your gift so bare that the poor 
receive no inspiration from either. We claim, and could prove 
if space permitted, that among those who come to Medland 
Hall are many who find there friends to help them up out of 
the depths of pauperism before they become thoroughly 
demoralised. It is a distinct advantage to such to be able to 
go off early in the morning to seek work where work is to be 
found.—Thanking you for the insertion of this letter, I am, 
Sir, &c., RicHarp J. Evans, 

Superintendent of the Philanthropic Work of the 
London Congregational Union. 
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THE RISK OF TARIFF REFORM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—There is no doubt that the present Government has 
grievously disappointed many who voted for it at the last 
General Election, and that if there were now a strong and 
united Opposition its chances of repeating at the next General 


Election the success that brought it into office would be very | 


small. Unfortunately the Opposition is neither strong nor 
united, as there is every reason to believe it would be apart 
from the question of Tariff Reform. But upon Tariff Reform 
no one can speak confidently as to the views of the great mass 
of the voters, or even of the one man whom the majority 
consider the only possible leader. I would therefore venture 
to ask whether, so long as there is no certainty that the 
working classes—upon whose vote so much depends—will vote 
for Tariff Reform, it is safe to risk everything upon the 
answer to that one question. No doubt many manufacturers 
and traders will vote in its favour, but the traditions of the 
terrible times amongst the poorer members of the community 
when the country had Protection are still so strong that it is 
not too much to say that it is at any rate very uncertain how 
the working classes will vote. Moreover, the man who was its 
. great advocate is laid low and cannot do battle for his cause. 
It will probably now be admitted by all that the late Govern- 
ment contributed to the hugeness of their defeat by the error 
of judgment in not appealing to the country at an earlier 
date. And it would appear that a somewhat similar error 
may not only prevent their return to power for a long period, 
but result in giving the advocates of Home-rule some right 
to claim a mandate for that question as well as for other 
proposals for which at present no such claim can be made. 
Unfortunately the answer to the question whether the working 
classes are prepared to support Tariff Reform at the polls 
can only be given at a General Election. And to preventa 
possible reverse, would it not be wiser to defer the submission 
to the electorate of the question of Tariff Reform or no Tariff 
Reform, and in lieu thereof to undertake to institute an 
inquiry into the whole subject ? It is evident that the question 
must be sifted by a Royal Commission or in some such way 


before any legislative proposals can be submitted to Parlia- | 


ment. So in addition to saying, Is it desirable? I say, Is it 

necessary to risk so much on the uncertain answer to this one 

question ?>—I am, Sir, &c., L. A. W. 
JAPAN IN KOREA. 

{To THK “Sexcraror.”] 
Srr,—Having the good of our country very much at heart, 
and knowing, as we well do, the great misery and the state of 
unrest the Japanese occupation of Korea has occasioned and 
is occasioning, we venture to give you, for the benefit of your 
many readers, a short summary of the true facts of the case 
concerning the relations which have existed and are existing 
between these two nations of the East. 

The Koreans have been called a people of inferior intelli- 
gence, but the truth is that in pure diplomacy and finesse they 
have outwitted the Japanese at every point during the past 
quarter of a century. In 1884, in 1894, in 1904 the Koreans 
out-mancuvred the Japanese in diplomacy, and it was only by 
coming in with the sword that the latter carried their point. 


Eviron OF THE 


At the beginning of the last war Korea received from Japan | 
a definite promise to preserve the independence of the Korean | 


Government. Japan felt called upon to give this guarantee 
because she needed something in return,—namely, the passivity 


of the Korean people and their goodwill during the war. | 


Korea believed the promise, but when the need of keeping 
her quiet had passed away, Japan, by an act of unparalleled 
treachery, proved that her word was not so good as Russia's; 
for while Russia’s retention of Manchuria was only the post- 
ponement of a promised evacuation, the seizure of Korea 
was an absolute and unblushing refusal to pay for favours 
shown the price that had been definitely agreed upon. There 
is no sophism that can evade this fact. 

It may be asked what specific evidence there is that Koreans 
were ill-treated. We will give a few of the cases which 
happened, not in past years, but only, in point of fact, in the 
last few weeks. Referring to the United Korean Weekly, 
Seoul, November 15th, 1907 :— 

“The Korean revolution is rising lize a flame in every part of 
Korea, and they are uniting with the disbanded soldiers and 


licensed hunters against the Japanese brutal policy. Japanese 
soldiers were sent out to the districts in order to quieten the 
revolutionists. They burnt down the towns and villages, and 
also shot many of the inhabitants. Not only this, but the 
Japanese soldiers burnt whole towns and villages where the 
revolutionists were passing through. Thus the people saw their 
houses and properties reduced to ashes and became themselves 
penniless. The Prince of Kying-Yang, Yi Chai Sung, was deposed 
from his rank as Prince and reduced to the level of the common 
people ; he also had his medal taken away on the ground that he 
sympathised with the revolutionists. The former Vice-Minister, 
Yi Nam Kiu, was a very popular gentleman and also a great 
scholar. He was seized by the Japanese soldiers on the charge of 
having some relations with the revolution. He tried to prove his 
innocence by his straightforward statements, but the Japanese 
shot him to death without listening to the reason. Two of his 
sons—in the midst of their anguish—were also shot down whilst 
| holding their father. Thus, in such a barbarous way, were these 
three Korean gentlemen killed by the Japanese.” 


Korean Daily News, Seoul, November 17th, 1907 :— 


“Whenever any of the Koreans applied to the Household 
Department for the privilege of opening copper or gold mines 
they were rejected by the Japanese officials.” 


Seoul, November 19th, 1907 :— 


“ A Japanese hired a Korean Pullman-car. When the carman 
asked for his fare, the Jap refused to pay ; when the man asked 
him again for the money, the Jap pulled out his sword and stabbed 
the driver in the back so severely that the poor carman had to be 
taken at once to the hospital.” 


| November 21st, 1907 :— 


“A Jap, who wore the cap of the Japanese Residents Officials— 
pretending that he was an officer—called out to the innocent 
Korean officials and people saying that they should be arrested on 
a certain charge unless a certain amount of money was paid to 

| him, and in that event he would drop the case against them, he 
| being an Officer of the Japanese Residents. In this way he had 
| collected a large sum of money from the helpless Koreans.” 


| —We are, Sir, X&c., 8. S. Leg. 
J. H. Sona. 








RAILWAY COMBINATIONS. 
(To tHe EpITOR or THe “SpPucraron,” | 
| Srr,—The announcement that the Great Central and the 
| Great Northern Companies have decided to enter into an 
| agreement which will have the effect of amalgamation without 
coming to Parliament for an Amalgamation Act is somewhat 
surprising to old-fashioned Liberals like myself. It is stated 
that the agreement is to go before the Railway Commissioners 
| on January 20th, and if approved will have the force of law. 
|The Great Northern chairman stated at his meeting that 
| larger views were held among important members of the 
Government than used to be the case on this subject; but 
‘surely Parliament has never abandoned the wholesome 
attitude that very large unions of statutory companies, which 
are semi-monopolies and which have been granted their 
charter of monopoly as a privilege by Parliament, can only 
amalgamate by the open method of an Act of Parliament. 
In my opinion, it is most important for the public interest 
| that Trusts and combinations should not be formed by a side 
wind, especially when, as in this case, the interests involved 
| are enormous, the capital, indeed, being over one hundred 
millions sterling. All the talk hitherto has been of the 
advantage to the stockholders and the railways; but the far 
| more important interests of the traders and the public can, 
it appears to me, only be properly considered by the British 
Parliament, and legislation by a side-wind in such a case is 
extremely dangerous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLpD-FasHIONED LIBERAL. 


|We agree with our correspondent in thinking it most 
desirable that railway combinations should receive the sanction 
of Parliament before they become operative. No one will 
suspect us of any wish to harry capital or to deprive it of its 
| just rights, and we make no attempt to judge the case of 
the proposed amalgamation. All we want is to uphold the 
policy of maintaining the system of regulated competition 
which has hitherto governed our railways, except where a 
good case could be made out for combination. But though 
| we distrust amalgamations not made with the sanction of 
| Parliament, it must not be supposed that we desire to see 
'our railways subject to more and greater restrictions. On 
the contrary, we hold that in many instances restrictions have 
been already carried too far. For example, we should like to 
| return to a system of much wider freedom in the matter of 
rates.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 

(To THe Epiror or Tug “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Referring to the correspondence in your columns as to 
proportionate expenditure, my experience may help families 
with moderate means. I have been in the habit, since 
marriage, of analysing my payments at the end of each year, 
and beg to send you the analysis for 1907, adding the propor- 
tion, approximately, as divided into tenths. I live in a large 
city, and have retired from my profession with an income 
exceeding £700. Tax D is deducted before dividends reach 
my. bankers, so that no item of Income-tax paid appears. My 
life insurance is a paid-up policy. My two sons are at a 
public school as boarders; we keep two servants; but spend 
very little on a town garden. I commend to parents the habit 
of analysing expenses, so as to ascertain and compare year by 
year. It is also prudent as a check on pleasure and self.— 
I am, Sir, &e., B. 

& Tenths. & Tenths. 
7 . 1 


Doctor, medicine, 


dentist, oculist ... 
Literature, postage 
Clothes aul personal 
(wife, £30; self, 
£24)... we e 
Two sons, boarding 
school, clothes, &c. 
Travel... ate ose 
Charity and home 
missions... eee 
Foreign missions .., 


Rates and fire insur- 

ances a a SP ee aw 8 
gegen on a a 

Coal, gas, water ... 20 

House repairs and 
furnishing... — = 
House-book (food, 
laundry, garden) 
and holiday apart- 
ments oo «» 170 


199 ... 





{To tue Epiror or tue “ Sercraror.”] 
Srr,—I cannot possibly instruct your readers in the art of 
bringing up a family in happiness and contentment on £175 
per annum ; but this is a far cry from the complaint of your 
correspondent who started this subject with a recital of his 
difficulties in dealing with £2,000 a year. May I be allowed 
to call his attention to the useful practice of applying to a 
number of daily and apparently insignificant expenses the 
multiplier 365? Sixpenny cigars, whiskies-and-sodas, cab- 
fares, hosts of seemingly small wnnecessaries so treated will 
give a useful surprise to many persons who think lightly of 
a florin, but have never reflected that 365 florins = £36 10s. I 
do not know a more useful bit of financial advice for a young 
man going to the University, or for thousands of thoughtless 
housekeepers, than this: ‘Multiply by three hundred and 
sixty-five.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. S. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Eb. Spectator. } 





LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 

[To THe EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Relative to your “Letter to a Working Man” of 
January 11th, there is one thing grates on me as an economist 
who remembers the many stones thrown at his science,—your 
use of the expression “self-interest” without the reminder 
that the “self” of the vast majority of men means a circle of 
fiveanda fraction. The ordinary man, knowing no philosophy, 
thinks of the “self” as a “ selfish beast” !—I am, Sir, &c., 

University, Glasgow. W. Smart. 


[Professor Smart’s correction is most useful. The writer 
of the letters can only plead in excuse the desire to attain 
brevity of treatment. Professor Smart’s point expanded is 
that for the majority of men self-interest in the economic 
sense is not selfishness, but the very reverse,—care for the 
family, for the wife and the children and all others dependent 
on them. The man who in Kipling’s poem says— 

“T work for the kids and the Missis, 
Pull up I'll be damned if I will,” 
was not a selfish man. We have received a large number of 
long and controversial letters beariug on the ‘“ Letters to a 
Working Man,” but regret that we cannot find space to print 
them.—Eb. Spectator. | 


(To tur Epiror or tHe ‘Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—May I make just two remarks with regard to your very 
interesting letters to a working man? (1) Is it not the case 
that what is wanted is a better distribution of existing capital, 
—the workers to be better paid and the capitalists to have 
smaller profits? (2) Is not the cruz of the question this: 
’ What is to be done with the thousands of unemployed? Most 
of the unemployed cannot or will not work, therefore your 
suggestion of extra cupital would not give these men the 





smallest relief. When work is offered them they either wil] 
not, or they cannot, do it. What is to be done for these men? 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. Vine Harti 

1 Keble Road, Ozford. 

[For the major part of unemployment what is wanted is a 
moral, not an economic, remedy.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A Workine Man. 


IllL—*THE RICHER THE STATE THE POORER 
THE PEOPLE.” 
DEAR Mr. . 

People sometimes talk as if the poor could be bene. 
fited by making the State richer. They argue that if the 
State owned the land on which modern London and hundreds 
of new towns and parts of towns have been built, it would 
now possess millions and millions’ worth of property, and that 
out of this property a handsome provision could be made for 
the poor. 

No greater mistake could possibly be made, and for this 
reason :— 

There is only a certain »mount of wealth in any particular 
country. Hence, whatever you place in the hands of the 
State you must take away from Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
You do not increase the total wealth by placing it in the 
hands of the State; you merely pile it up in one big heap 
instead of in a multitude of little heaps. If the moment you 
had got the wealth into the big heap you dealt it out afresh 
into little heaps, there might not be much to object to in 
theory, because you would not really be making the State 
rich, you would merely be redistributing property. That 
course would be objectionable for the following very sufficient 
reasons; but it would not be making the State rich. In the 
first place, it would be most unfair and unjust to take away 
property from one set of people in order to deal it round to 
others. And even if this objection did not exist, it would be 
a most unwise course to pursue, as it would cause an enormous 
amount of waste to collect the wealth from its present owners 
and then to redistribute it. The waste caused would be like 
that produced when first a big bucket is filled out of a number 
of tea-cups, and then the tea-cups are refilled out of the big 
bucket. The “slopping” would waste a very large percentage 
of the water. Besides, if people knew that the moment they 
got rich they would have to return their riches to headquarters 
and have it divided out, they would soon cease to be rich. 
They would say: “ Why toil and save when it will do us 
no good? We had far better keep idle and wait till there 
is a new distribution of wealth.” The notion, then, of merely 
collecting money to redistribute is absurd. 

We must, however, deal with the notion of making the 
State rich and of keeping it rich, just as any great corporation 
or company remains rich. Of this notion we can say with 
certainty: “By making the State rich you are only impoverish- 
ing the people.” As I have pointed out already, there is 
only a certain amount of wealth in any country. If, then, 
the State possesses so many hundred millions of this money, 
the inhabitants are so much the poorer. 

But it will be argued that the inhabitants are the State. 
Therefore, though they are poorer individually, they are just 
as wealthy collectively. In one sense of the word “ wealth” this 
is no doubt true. In another, and in the proper sense, it is 
not true at all. 

What do we mean by being wealthy ? 

We mean possessing the power of controlling, using, and dis- 
posing of—that is, of enjoying—so much wealth. But we can 
only enjoy wealth which is our own. Wealth which is our own 
—ours to dispose of exactly as we choose—is a hundred times 
more valuable than wealth which is doled out to us ina weekly 
allowance. Hence such wealth as the State possesses is not 
enjoyed by the persons who contributed to create it. This is 
what our ancestors meant by objecting so strongly to land 
and other wealth passing into mortmain,—being held by the 
“dead hand” of corporations lay andecclesiastical. They argued 
that wealth can be best enjoyed when held by a puarticular 
individual as his very own, and that everything should be 
done to prevent it passing either into the hands of the State 
or of those corporate bodies which hold property in the same 
way as the State,—i.e., not individually, but collectively. 
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So far, so good. If I say no more, I shall be told, however, 
that Iam omitting a very important aspect of the question. 
It will be said that when the State is wealthy it has to spend 
its money, and that, in this act of spending, its wealth passes 
out of the dead bands into the living, and becomes at once 
capable of producing enjoyment. That is, if the State out 
of its funds pays away a million a week in £1 doles, each 
recipient of the dole will get the full pound’s-worth of 
enjoyment out of his dole. In other words, it may be argued 
that by first making the State wealthy, and by then doling 
out its wealth in wages, salaries, and allowances, the distribu- 
tion of property may be equalised and the community as a 
whole benefited. Possibly this is true up iv a certain point, 
but no further. The £1 State doles may go as far as any 
other £1; but this does not meet the fact that if the capital 
fund out of which the £1 doles would be paid were in private 
hands, instead of in those of the State, it would not only 
be giving far more enjoyment, but would also be being 
employed in a thousand ways in producing more wealth. 
Experience shows that the officials who look after State funds 
must be considered to have done well if they have not 
diminished those funds. They have not the motive that the 
private individual has to increase his little piece of property, 
and to make it more productive. Hence, while State wealth 
tends to be barren, private wealth is reproductive. 

Take an example: If the State owned the factories and 
workshops, the great public offices controlling them would 
make little or no effort to extend business. They would be 
content to let things remain as they are. The private indi- 
viduals, on the other hand, who make up a company, spurred 
on by the hope of more wealth to enjoy, are always 
endeavouring to find means of increasing their stock of 
wealth, and with it the stock of wealth at the disposal of 
mankind. 

In spite, however, of this, I am willing to admit that if 
making the State rich, even with its consequent waste of 
wealth, were the only way of getting a more equal dis- 
tribution of property, there would be a great deal to be 
said for it. As a matter of fact, however, nothing is more 
certain than that, if we do not waste wealth by aggressive 
wars, by forbidding the free exchange of commodities, 
and by absurd and unjust taxation, but allow as much 
freedom of exchange as possible, wealth will rapidly tend 
of itself to a more equal distribution. The inequalities 
under freedom tend to disappear, for, as I have said before, 
wealth is always tending to spread itself abroad. The maximum 
of freedom in the matter of exchanges, not State interference, 
is the short cut to a more equal distribution of property. 
Accumulate vast amounts of property in the hands of the 
State, and we shall simply create a community of State slaves 
at the bottom and of comfortable but inert officials at the 
top. Allow, however, wealth to accumulate in the hands of 
individuals, and prevent its waste by State action, and we 
shall be on the high road to a fair distribution of property. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. S. 














POETRY. 
—.@——— 
BALLAD OF THE YOUNGER SON. 


A-many miles of pregnant 
tilth 
He holds beneath his hand : 
To me, I wis, not even is 
One little ell of land. 
That he may go dry-shod, great 
lords 


Walk meekly in the mire :— 


My brother is in goodly case, 
Far goodlier than I: 
Ile hath a mansion to his name— 
My roof-tree is the sky. | 
To him, a hundred willing knaves 
That serve his belly-need— 
To me, a page for my forage,— | 
A lad of humble breed. 
FAS |I am well sped to have the 
Within my brother’s stalls there | dread 
stand | Of but one poor esquire. 


Of horses full five-score : 
A single steed is all my meed, anit 
Alike for peace and war. i~ . 

| For mine own poverty: 


To quench my brother’s thirst | : ‘ 
pave lack !) " I envy not a whit or jot 


Yet, in good sooth, I have no 


All that he betters me. 


Three nations send their - a 
wine— He lies as soft as any King— 
I may not drain of France or| [ couch as chance decrees ; 
Spain, | So that I sleep I do not grudge 


Cld Adam’s drink is mine. A tittle of his ease, 
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My brother hath a thousand | No other froward tongue doth 
cares wag, 
That rack him day by day ; Unchecked within my tent ; 
And he is spent with manage- | The moon doth teach a wiser 
ment speech 
Of all his fine array. | And saner argument. 
But I am free, as bird is free, My brother hath a clerk his 


To do my fondest will: craft, 
[ would not ‘bate my fair And college-learning rare : 


To have my brother’s ill. Nowhither and- nowhere. 
And yet, meseems, my idle 
dreams 
| (As through the world I pass) 
| Dimly reflect eternal traths 
As in a. looking glass. 


brother hath a thousand 


| 
estate Ne scholar I—my. books do lie 


He longs, perchance, to ride 
abroad — 
A hundred footmen straight 
Make ready gear, and do appear 
Before him in the gate: 
For seven-and-twenty weary } My br 
months things— 
Hath never been alone !— I hold the earth in fee: 
God! that a man or woman can | And who will dare now to 


Be found to takeathrone! | declare 
| My brother betters me ? 


For me, the friendly silent stars |My brother hath, but never 
Yield all that I require ; hath— 
Their twinkling conversation | 1 have, and shall have still: 
joins The Younger Son is Elder Son— 
Exact with my desire. The cup is his to fill. 
W. BaRRADELL-Smirn: 





THE KNIGHT AND HIS LADY. 


Tuey lived and loved when Glory swayed 
Our England’s sceptre undismayed, 
Rome’s thunders treating with disdain 
Though backed by all the might of Spain 
On land and sea in pomp arrayed. 


He woo'd as man may woo a maid, 
Though courtship then, maybe was. staid. 
He won; they wed; why more explain? 
They lived and loved. 


Now, kneeling in the holy shade 
Where oft their orisons they made, 
Their lively effigies remain 
Carven in stone. Through joy and pain 
Of wedded lives may more be said ? 
They lived—and loved! 
C. M. Paine. 








ART. 


— >-—— 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
Tus Society represents more fully than any other thea 
principal tendencies of modern art both in England and on 
the Continent. Its Exhibitions, therefore, are always interest- 
ing, and the present collection of pictures and statuary at the 
New Gallery is very far from showing avy falling off from 
the record of previous years. One is struck everywhere by 
the high standard of workmanship, the conscientious pursuit 
of artistic ideals, the keen observation, and the genuine love 
of Nature displayed upon the walls. If one were to attempt 
to select the predominating characteristic of the Exhibition, it 
is perhaps upon its variety that one would be inclined to lay 
most stress. It would be difficult to find greater contrasts in 
subject, in treatment, and in feeling than those between the 
works of Mr. Shannon and M. Forain, of M. Louis Legrand 
and M. Carriére, of Mr. Ricketts and M. Cézanne, to mention 
a few instances only. The total effect of so many accumu- 
lated differences is singularly heterogeneous, and this im- 
pression is emphasised by the fact that the greater number of 
the exhibitors are preoccupied particularly by the shifting 
and momentary aspects of things. They have tried to seize 
upon some evanescent phase of life—some half-invisible gesture, 
some subtly tinted sbadow—and to give to it the permanence 
of art. With this end in view, they have explored new methods 
and new mediums, often with striking success. The South 
Room, which contains, besides a number of water-colours, 
several examples of the art of the pastellist, the lithographer, 
and the etcher, is thus on the whole the most characteristic 
and the most pleasing in the Gallery, Such light and 
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delicate presentments of happy moments in colour and form 
are the lyrics of painting; and it is in its lyrical mood that 
modern art is at its best. Among the many works in this 
room which cannot fail to give pleasure, mention may be made 
of Mr. W. L. Bruckman’s beautiful Amsterdam (No. 32), and 
Mrs. Addams’s Irish Landscape (No. 48), in water-colour, of 
Mr. Kerr-Lawson's charming lithotint The Temple of Vesta 
(No. 26), of Mr. Fletcher's wood-block in colour (No. 108), 
and of two refined and engaging monotypes by Mr. A. H. 
Fullwood (Nos. 109, 110). Undoubtedly the finest picture in 
the room is the Femme a la Fenétre, by Degas (No. 86). It 
is in water-colour; but the effect produced is curiously solid 
and imposing. The middle-aged bourgeoise woman in her 
high bonnet, sitting with her face silhouetted against the 
window, has been endowed with all the sombre majesty and 
mysterious potency of a Greek goddess—a Hera or Demeter— 
or rather, perhaps, of one of the Fates. The hands, in repose 
upen the lap, are consummate masterpieces of painting, pro- 
ducing, with a well-nigh incredible economy of means—a few 
spots and smudges—an overwhelming suggestion of vitality 
and power. Immediately below hangs an exquisite little pastel 
by the same master, representing a glimpse of a Café Concert 
(No. 87), of which the radiant greens and pinks come with an 
added charm after the brown monochrome of the picture 
above. Much less happily hung is Les Courses (No. 69)—one of 
those studies of racehorses with which admirers of Degas are 
familiar—which is almost entirely surrounded by the some- 
what strident tints of M. Louis Legrand’s pastels. Only after 
one has shut out these oranges and purples from one’s view 
is it possible to appreciate the chestnut horses, with their 
queer elfin personalities, and the morning landscape in 
which they prance. M. Legrand’s pictures are, however, 
well worth looking at for their own sake. They are clever 
and sympathetic snapshots of scenes in contemporary 
life—two pretty women talking in a café, a chauffeur 
having breakfast by the roadside, a débutante dancing 
out from the wings on to the stage. Here is l'esprit 
gaulois in its most modern dress, remarkable neither for its 
profundity nor for its refinement, but for other qualities which 
are not altogether to be despised,—good nature and gaiety and 
tact. The central picture of the series, Les Arabesques (No. 60), 
has apparently been wrongly hung, and produces in consequence 
a singular effect. Two dancers seem to be flying upwards in 
impossible attitudes towards an impossible piece of scenery in 
mid-air. If the picture were turned round, the dancers would 
be: brought back to earth, and the scenery would take up its 
natural position at the side of the stage. But perhaps after 
all the change would be a mistake, for as the picture now 
hangs the lack of verisimilitude is almost compensated for by 
the curiosity of the design. 

But the inspired or amusing treatment of the fragmentary 
or-the ephemeral does not monopolise the Gallery. On the 
contrary, some of the more thoughtful works show a marked 
reaction towards the balance and elaboration of former schools. 
Foremost among these is Carriére’s large composition, the 
Thédtre de Belleville (No. 242), which dominates the North Room. 
This picture, clearly enough, was not the cutcome of a burst of 
inspiration, but of long and arduous thought. It is a complex 
study of light and air,—of light reflected in varying degrees of 
brightness from the tense faces of the ranged spectators, and 
of air filling darkly and vaguely the great empty spaces in the 
dim theatre. The composition is impressive in the extreme; 
and the fact that the stage, towards which all these eager 
looks are bent, is hidden from view adds a touch of strange 
and solemn mystery. The murky depth of the atmo- 
sphere has been rendered with magisterial art; the eye 
seems to plunge through enormous vistas of aerial per- 
spective and to wander at will through actual emptiness; 
it is difficult to believe that those hollow spaces are merely 
painted cloth. Mr. Shannon's rich and radiant compositions 
offer a strong contrast to the obscurity and the almost 
religious intensity of Carriére’s work; but here also the 
fundamental characteristic is that of patient and self-conscious 
art. Mr. Shannon is a decorator, though he is not one of the 
great decorators, for his most glowing colours, his most skil- 
fully disposed masses, never succeed in giving those indefinable 
sensations of underlying significance which the greatest 
decorations always produce. He is, in fuct, superficial, 
though he is superficial in a pleasing way, and this is more 
than can be said of Mr. Lavery’s equally ambitious, but far 





less successful, work. His Miss Pauline Chase as Peter Pan 
(No. 154) is an ineffectual conception executed without grace 
or vigour, while the scheme of colour is unpleasant and the 
drawing of the dangling legs is painfully weak. No less 
insignificant is the portrait of Signor Tosti (No. 174) by the 
same artist, where the insipid quality of the painting is brought 
into peculiar prominence owing to the juxtaposition of Claude 
Monet's Fruits (No. 172), a piece of still life in which the 
finest beauty of tone and surface is allied with the easy 
freedom of strength. Mr. Nicholson, who seems never tired 
of breaking new ground, contributes three admirable examples 
of his work, two of which are portraits of children, The Little 
Baron (No. 225) being a particularly attractive picture of 4 
refined and charming boy. In The Costuwmiers (No. 162) a 
most original conception has been treated with distinguished 
skill. The large room with the central green light and the 
small figures is full of interest, though there is not a trace of 
over-emphasis or of that desire to attract attention at any 
price which disfigures too many clever works. The only 
criticism one feels inclined to make is that the figures 
and the heaped costumes are perhaps too obviously 
grouped, and that the whole composition, instead of 
appearing to have come naturally into existence, shows 
too much evidence of its creator's mind. This fault 
has been triumphantly avoided by M. Simon Bussy in his 
Summer Evening in the South (No. 211), which, even more 
deliberately put together than Mr. Nicholson's picture, yet 
produces the impression of being nothing more than the 
chronicle of a happy accident. The empty chair, the table 
with the lighted candles and the book, the open windows 
letting in the last glow of the summer evening,—these objects 
form the groundwork of an elaborate study in varied per- 
spective, harmonious colour, and mingling and reflected lights, 
The texture is of the utmost beauty; and the picture conveys, 
to a surprising degree, a sense of the happiness and romance 
of real life. 

In the Central Hall the collection of sculpture is dominated 
by the colossal trunk and legs of M. Rodin’s L’Homme qui 
marche (No. 310), a study in massive and rugged grandeur 
which will attract the attention and admiration of all. A 
very different mood—a mood of pure and sensuous beau!y 
—is betrayed by the same artist’s Buste de Madame M. 
Hunter (No. 274), where an exquisite dreamy gracefulness 
is informed and heightened by an underlying vital force. 
Compare this head, which seems—so soft are its outlines— 
to be just moving, or just about to move, with the rigid 
bust close by (No. 255) with its fixed expression and solid 
hair. These features, one feels, might be those of a human 
being suddenly struck into stony death; while M. Rodin’s 
marble is magically transforming itself, under one’s very eycs, 
into a breathing womun of flesh and blood. Z. 
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A GREAT EXPEDITION.* 


OkKS. 


—— 


Tuts is a great book on a great subject. The expedition of 
which it tells the story was by far the most remarkable feat of 
recent African travel, the greatest feat of endurance since Mr. 
Grogan’s memorable journey from the Cape to Cairo, and more 
fruitful in scientific results than any expedition since that of 
Stanley. Mr, Alexander modestly disclaims literary skill, but 
we know few books of travel written in purer English. The 
tragic circumstances of the journey are the excuse for 
publication. He had hoped that his brother would compile 
the record, but fever in Nigeria cut short his brilliant career ; 
so the aim of the survivor is at once a record and a 
memorial. He writes, he says in his preface, in the hope 
that he shall be “placing a monument in their country 
to two brave men, who lie in the earth too far away 
for many to read the records over their graves.” He 
has amply succeeded. It is impossible to read this book 
without profound admiration and regret,—admiration for the 
courage and tenacity which brought the great enterprise to a 
successful issue, and regret for the terrible price paid for 
success. The exploring party was a very strongone. Captain 





* From the Niger to the Nile. By Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, Bide Briga le. 
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Claud Alexander and Mr. Talbot were distinguished surveyors 
and geographers ; the writer, besides having great geographical 
attainments, was a devoted ornithologist; while Captain 
Gosling was a mighty hunter and a keen naturalist. Nor 
must José Lopes, Mr. Alexander's servant, who had all the 
resourcefulness of Ulysses, be forgotten. The travellers were 
lucky in their “ boys,” for a number performed the remarkable 
feat of staying to the end, and arriving with Mr. Alexander at 
Khartoum. 

The expedition started from Lokoja, in Northern Nigeria, 
and proceeded up the River Benue with Lake Chad as its 
objective. The work in this section was mainly topographical, 
and Captain Claud Alexander and Mr. Talbot prepared full 
maps of a hitherto unsurveyed country. There is an 
interesting account of a curious tribe called the Kerri-Kerri, 
who live in fastnesses on the littie outcrops of stony hills 
which stud the plain, where they have great granaries and a 
breed of ponies which never descends from the plateau. Mr. 
Alexander had some trouble with hostile natives, when he 
seems to us to have behaved with both wisdom and courage. 
The party split into three, one section going with the boats 
by water, and the others taking the short cut overland. 
Curious remnants of the slave trade were found, but it is clear 
that this traffic has been stamped out for all practical 
purposes on British soil, and can only move by secret 
channels. All the expedition suffered more or less from 
fever, the leader on one occasion falling so ill that he had to 
return to Lokoja to recruit. At Maifoni Captain Claud 
Alexander, who had been in bad health for some weeks, 
died of some form of gastro-enteritis, a terrible loss 
to the expedition. Mr. Talbot soon after returned 
home with the Nigerian survey maps, and the writer and 
Captain Gosling were left alone to continue the journey 
to the Nile. The next stopping-place, Kukawa, is the 
residence of a potentate called the Shehu, of whom we are 
given an amusing sketch. Of the many interesting matters 
contained in the narrative, we would refer especially to the 
native practice of signalling in the evening by drum-beats, 
which carry news to a great distance, and may explain some 
of the tales of so-called native telepathy. There is also an 
account of the Mecca caravan which goes every year from 
the Mohammedan districts of West Africa by way of Wadai 
and Darfur to the Nile. The pilgrims are plundered and 
killed by the pagan tribes through whose lands they pass, 
and one of the best episodes in the book is the tale of how a 
certain chief, the Kachella of Yo, a warrior on the heroic 
scale, with the assistance of Mr. Alexander, defended a 
caravan from the attack of a bandit tribe called the 
Tubus. 

The exploration of Lake Chad took many months. When 
the writer first drew near it a battle was going on on the shore 
between two rival tribes. The combatants scattered at the 
sound of a gun; one side “dashed straight into the water 
and waded and waded till they faded away in the distance, 
still wading.” This was Mr. Alexander's first introduction to 
that curious people, the Buduma, who live on the islands of 
Chad. The lake is only a few feet deep, half of it is marsh, 
and the waters are a dull grey, but it has the charm of 
mystery. “Loneliness is the spirit which haunts the lake, 
and the traveller will sooner or later come under her epell.” 
The task of exploration was very difficult, for the Buduma 
utterly refused to act as guides, disappearing into the reeds 
whenever the white man came in eight. The travellers 
suffered from hunger and heat and mosquitoes in those endless 
shallow waters, and at one time it seemed impossible to find a 
way through the reeds to the south-east shore. Mr. Alexander 
could not get carriers, from an unreasoning prejudice in thé 
neighbourhood against the expedition, and in the end he was 
reduced to commandeering ox transport. The story of how 
he won through after all is a fine record of tenacity. In spite 
of mosquitoes as big as house-flies, he had no fever there, and 
he is convinced that the lake region is a white man’s country. 
It is near enough to the desert to suffer little from tropical 
rains, 

At Fort Lamy the expedition reached a French post, and 
were hospitably entertained. The writer is throughout 
enthusiastic about the French and German posts and their 
occupants. The boats forced their way up the Shari River with- 
out much difficulty, and excellent sport was to be had along the 
banks. We hear the story of the campaigns of Rabeh, the 


Sultan of Wadai, who was a sort of Northern Tchaka, and 
gave the French much trouble before his death. Branching 
to the left, a perfectly unknown stream called the Bamingi 
was explored and mapped for over a hundred miles. In the 
main the narrative deals only with geography, natural history, 
and sport; but there were wayside humours to be noted. 
They found a chief clad in nothing but a red tunic, “ which 
proclaimed him to be an honorary private of the Essex 
Regiment.” One of the boys called Jagoba was liable to 
sudden fits, when he became another person, talking fluently 
languages of which in normal life he did not know a word. 
We recommend the case of Jagoba to the Psychical Research 
Society. Nor must we forget ‘Jaggra,’ that greatest of barn- 
door fowls, who accompanied the expedition as a pet, lived 
through several days alone in the bush, and in the end “died 
a king’s death by bursting his crop with a surfeit of maize.” 
From the Shari they crossed to the Ubangui, a tributary of 
the Congo, and ascending it came into the region of the great 
Congo forest. It is an uncanny place for the naturalist, for 
he will find 

“many animals as strange as the mysterious forest that bred 
them; gigantic forest rats with white bellies, two feet from head 
to tail, others a rich red-brown with backs marked like chess- 
boards and snouts as long as ant-eaters; grizzly mongooses that 
rob fowls of their eggs by night, breaking them upon stones 
before eating them; sweet-faced phalangers, with eyes like 
saucers and as clear as amber; pangolins with arched and scaly 
backs like coats of mail, that steal through the dark places of the 
forest thrusting their long tongues like swords into the holes of 
the white ant; huge vampire bats with teeth like sharks, and 
many other strange animals that had never before been seen.” 
There they came on traces of the okapi, and after many days’ 
laborious hunting a specimen was shot by José Lopes. It is 
the rarest and most curious of existing animals, along with 
the giraffe the only survivor of the Miocene group of girafidae. 
It lives in the darkest places of the forest, around streams 
where it can graze on a plant with broad transparent leaves. 
Mr. Alexander gives most emphatic testimony to the efficient 
and humane government of Congo State officials in the parts 
he visited, and is of opinion that, “having regard to their 
control of the natives and the condition of the tribes, the 
discipline of the soldiers, the finely built stations and the 
excellent transport arrangements,” the Belgians stand in the 
front rank of colonisers. His evidence is first-hand and above 
suspicion ; but we would point out that the Welle region 
which he traversed is not the part of the country with which 
the stories of maladministration are connected. At the Belgian 





port of Niangara Captain Gosling died of a fever which he 
had contracted while hunting in the forest. Thereafter Mr. 
Alexander pushed on alone up the river Kibali to Yei, and 
after an adventurous exploration of the river Yei reached the 
Nile. He had carried his boats by water across the continent, 
in itselfa wonderful feat. In the three years’ journey he, of course, 
| exhausted his stores, and in the later stages the expedition 
lived by what it shot, buying grain with meat, and hiring boys 
| on the same principle. The results are too many to enumerate. 
| Suffice it to say that the map of Nigeria was remodelled, Lake 
Chad was for the first time thoroughly explored and mapped, 
three new streams were explored, and a collection of animals 
was made which included many species new to science. In 
the journey across the continent the expedition covered in all 
| considerably over six thousand miles. It is a great achieve- 
ment, but it was bought at a great sacrifice. 

Mr. Alexander is modest about his literary skill. We can 
only say we have read few works of travel so admirably 
written. The man who can write such a passage as this might 
be a distinguished man of letters if he were not something 
better :— 

“It was around these green-shaded watercourses and round the 
lily pools that I heard for the first time the entrancing 
song of the red thrush. More lovely in voice than the nightingale, 
more shy than she, his song seems the soaring spirit of the haunts 
in which he dwells; first, whispering notes like little puffs of wind 
through green leaves; then a soft soliloquy of liquid sounds lik» 
the stream that runs below his singing-bough, so sad that it is 
surely here beneath these waters that Narcissus lies. Quicker 
and louder mounts the song, to break in long notes that swoop 
and thrill with a passion that is all the sweet bird’s own. Hours 
have I watched to catch sight of the maker of such pure music— 
but never to see more than a flash of red in the interval of silence 
before the fountain of song began to shower again from some 
fresh-enchanted tree—until I almost came to believe that it wasa 
spirit bodiless, and to think it most right that a voice which could 
interpret the heart-beat of Earth should be too great to dwell in 
a tenement more confined than air.” 
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EDUCATION IN ADOLESCENCE.* 


Tuts remarkable volume is the first of an educational series to 
be issued by the Manchester University Press, and is therefore 
fitly dedicated by its editor, Dr. Michael E. Sadler, to Dr. J. J. 
Findlay, the eminent Manchester educationalist. The subject 
of the work is one that goes to the very heart of national 
education, and the treatise itself lays bare with a scientific but 
humane hand the evils that beset our educational system, the 
waste of life and national energy which that system has as yet 
been unable in any sufficient degree to check. The cost of 
education in England is very great, and needs a watchful and 
discriminating eye; but the cost would not be excessive were 
the results comparable with those attained in other national 
services. Unfortunately, that is not the case; we have after 
more than seventy years of State intervention in education 
climbed, so far as the bulk of the population is concerned, a 
rung or two only of the long ladder of progress. We have at last 
got the children to school, and we have created an immense 
educational machine, covering, so far as machinery is con- 
cerned, the great fields of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. But this machinery is not producing the expected 
results. It is clogged and hampered by the social, industrial, 
and commercial problems that surround child life, and compete 
in that life with our educational ideals. The density of popu- 
lation in great centres such as London still necessitates crowded 
classes of sixty or seventy pupils, and rules out the possibility 
of anything but mechanical teaching; while in the North of 
England the educational anomaly known as the “ half-time” 
system bas long sapped, and is still sapping, the very roots 
of educational efficiency. 

The book opens with a masterly historical review by Dr. 
Sadler of various agencies for “further education,” and 
deals elaborately and well with the aspect of education 
represented by continuation schools. It is a mere truism to 
point out that education, if it is to be a life-force, if it is 
to give an outfit for life, must not end at the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year. It is just at that age when all the slowly 
dawning forces of womanhood and manhood clamour for 
guidance ; and guidance they find, guidance upwards or down- 
wards. It is when this demand for guidance begins that the 
educational influence is withdrawn, and adolescence is left to 
face the things of life—the careless home, the street, the 
workshop, the office—alone. From the days towards the end 
of the eighteenth century when our modern educational ideals 
began to awaken, voluntary effort turned instinctively to this 
aspect of the educational problem. Dr. Sadler deals in a 
skilled and sympathetic fashion with the history of this 
movement, and one wonders whether to-day voluntary effort 
is as vigorous as in the early days when the Sunday- 
school movement began and grew into a mighty force for 
secular as well as religious teaching under great men like 
Benjamin Braidley. The story, too, of the adult schools, 
of the work of giants like Frederick Denison Maurice in 
connexion with the Working Men’s Colleges, of the old 
Mechanics’ Institutes and the uprising out of their ashes of 
modern technical education, of the educational work of in- 
dustrial Co-operators, shows how in the early days men fought 
and strove with the evil that on every side coiled round 
adolescent human life. Voluntary effort is, however, by no 
means dead. The Working Men’s College until recently in 
Great Ormond Street, and formerly at Red Lion Square, 
where Maurice, Ruskin, Furnivall, Brewer, Westlake, Ludlow, 
Rossetti, Llewelyn Davies, Kingsley, Bowen, Harrison, and 
Ford Madox Brown worked has its crown to-day in Ruskin 
College at Oxford, where the bond-fide working man can join 
in the quest for ancient and modern causes, University 
Extension teaching, too, plays its part in the life of the 
youth of the industrial classes. Most successful has been 
the work of that educational veteran, Dr. Paton, of Notting- 
ham, who has long preached and carried into action his 
conceptions of Social Institutes founded on fellowship and 
social service, of a National Home Reading Union, of Boys’ 
Leagues of Honour, and Guilds of Courtesy and Life 
Prigades for Boys and Girls designed to awaken the 
ssnse of responsibility in adolescence, of recreative evening 
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schools, and of co-operative holidays. Work of this sort 
has done much, and will do more, to bring into youth 
that sense of reality in life which it is the end and aim 
of education to provide, Physical education, and the various 
forms of boys’ and girls’ brigades, have indeed a great part to 
play in national education. This book does not deal with the 
educational value, especially for somewhat backward scholars, 
of school journeys and excursions. There can, however, be 
little doubt that such an educational method will do more, 
perhaps, than most other methods for keeping alive in children 
leaving school the desire for knowledge and the sense of 
reality and responsibility in life. 

The development of school journeys by the State schools, 
with educational unity and continuity as its aim, leads to some 
consideration of continuation schools as part of a national 
system. The need for national concerted action in this 
direction is dwelt upon by Dr. Sadler with great earnestness, 
The problem is receiving attention throughout the civilised 
world, and not the least valuable part of the mass of informa- 
tion concentrated in this book is that relating to the efforts 
now being made in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, and the 
United States to solve the difficulties which beset childhood as 
it merges into manhood :— 

“ Everywhere the lines along which thought is moving point to 
three conclusions. First, there is need for further limitation of 
the hours of juvenile labour. Secondly, the law should place all 
employers, including Government Departments [the English Post 
Office is still a great offender], manufacturers, commercial firms, 
retail tradesmen, and employers of young domestic servants, under 
statutory obligation to enable young persons of less than 17 years 
of age who are in their employment to attend courses of technical 
and general instruction for four hours a week at times of day when 
the pupils are not too tired to profit by the teaching. And, thirdly, 
increased efforts should be made by the State to encourage loca! 
authorities and associations in organising, according to the needs of 
different localities and of different callings, courses of instruction 
which will be practically useful to young people of from 14 to 17 
years of age and so planned as to train them for healthy livinz 
and for the duties of citizenship...... [These suggestions 
simply propose a further application of principles already recog- 
nised in our social policy as regards employment, parental duty, 
and national education ...... it is not necessary for those who 
favour the raising of the national minimum standard of general 
education and of technical training to establish any new principle 
of public policy as a basis for their case.” 

Dr. Sadler has gathered together, among other material, a 
series of essays by specialised educationalists dealing with 
various aspects of the general problem. He himself treats at 
length the present position of State-aided evening schools 
and classes in England and Wales. Mr. G. L. Bruce specifi- 
cally deals with evening schools in London. It is lamentable 
to think that “at least two-thirds of those who leave the Day 
School escape the net of the Evening Schoo! ; and it must be 
remembered that those two-thirds include just those children 
who need its guidance and influence most.” Mr. H. Bompas 
Smith deals fully with the evening schools of Manchester, 
Leeds, Halifax, St. Helens, Bootle, Widnes, and Rochdale. 
Dr. Sadler and Miss Mary S. Beard show the great im- 
portance of country continuation schools. The work done in 
Cambridgeshire has been remarkable. Village libraries supplied 
from a village centre are of enormous value. The same writers 
deal fully with “English Employers and the Education of their 
Workpeople.” The efforts made by the great railways and 
certain important firms are deserving of all praise and 
encouragement. Mr. Sandiford’s judicial paper on “The 
Half-Time System in the Textile Trades” is beartrending. 
The lives of the children are, in the opinion of the present 
writer, eaten up physically, mentally, and morally under that 
system. Such things should not be, and it is no defence 
to say that the children are glad to earn money for the 
home. There are many other papers that space forbids us 
to mention; all are of great value, and bring into narrow 
compass the tremendous issues involved. Mrs. O’Brien Harris 
pleads for a type of secondary school which will automatically 
take up the children of eleven or twelve years who show no 
partieular capacity, and will spend the ensuing two years in 
developing the latent forces and powers that often hide 
behind apparent dulness. None can tell till adolescence 
approaches where genius lies. The genius often develops 
late. Under our present system he is as likely as not to 
develop into the criminal. The waste of power to-day in 
dealing with the vast army of school-children is appalling. 
The function of education is to help Nature. Too often it 





retards or reverses her work. This volume will, at any rate, 
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open the eyes of the public to the immense vista that current 
national educational problems present. Our greatness as a 
nation depends on their solution. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS.* 

Tue second and third volumes of Mémoires de la Comtesse de 
Boigne are even more interesting than the first. They include 
the story of her father’s embassy at Turin, with a curious 
account of the humours of the Sardinian Court. From Turin 
she passes on to Paris in the first days of the Restoration, 
and then to England, the Marquis d’Osmond being 
Louis XVIII.’s Ambassador in London from 1815 to 
1819, when he resigned in consequence of the Duc de 
Richelieu’s retirement from the Ministry. Madame de 
Boigne’s position made her familiar with the English Court, 
and she has plenty to say, not only of the Regent, but of 
Princess Charlotte, whom she found attractive in spite of her 
odd, rough manners, and whose tragic death she mourned with 
all England. Returning to Paris, Madame de Boigne became 
more and more intimate with the Orléans family, and was 
always one of their loyal friends and admirers. Her third 
yolume is an interesting picture of French society during the 
latter years of Louis XVIII. and the reign of Charles X., 
ending with the Revolution of 1830,in which she took her 
small part. The excellent translation published by Mr. 
Heinemann will introduce these volumes to a large circle 
of readers. 

A new book by M. Funck-Brentano is an event in historical 
literatzvre. In Mandrin all his best qualities show themselves 
once more,—untiring industry in collecting unpublished 
material, in hunting up forgotten witnesses; keen interest in 
his subject, to the point of being carried away by it, so that 
his brilliant and fascinating study suggests that the contre- 
bandiers of the eighteenth century might have found an 
adventurous leader in M. Funck-Brentano. The subject of 
the Look is the cruel system of monopolies and farmed taxes 
which starved France during the years that foreran the 
Revolution. The Farmers-general, their agents, spies, frontier- 
guards, and tax-gatherers, were faced by a formidable army 
of daring young men, who risked their lives in the work of 
running goods into taxed provinces from those which were 
comparatively free ; for each province had fiscal arrangements 
of its own. And the prince of smugglers, or contrebandiers, 
was Louis Mandrin, born at Saint-Etienne, in Dauphiné, of a 
respectable bourgeois family, in the year 1725. In this large 
and most attractive volume we have the story of his exploits 
and those of his followers, till his terrible death at Valence in 
1755. Nearly forty years later, the oppressions of some, 
though not all, of the Farmers-general were expiated on the 
Revolutionary scaffold by the deaths of Lavoisier and more 
than thirty others, mostly innocent men, paying like the King 
for the selfish greed of the majority who had gone before 
them. 

Except on sentimental grounds, it does not seem very easy 
to make a hero of the childish demagogue, Camille Desmoulins. 
He himself forged the weapon that slew him and his young 
wife, with thousands of others who even less deserved their 
fate. His late remorse, and the attempt to check the Terror 
which brought about his destruction, do not alter the fact that 
he did his best to inflame the passions of the mob and to alter 





* (1) Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne, née d’'Osmond. Publiés d’aprés le 
Manuscrit original par M. Charles Nicoullaud. Vol. IT. (1815-1819). Vol. ITI. 
(120-1830). Paris: Plon. [7 fr. 50c.]——(2) Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. 
Vol. If. (1815-1819). Translated from the Freuch. London: W. Heinemann. 
fies net. |——-(3) Mandrm, Capitaine Général des Contrebandiers de France, Par 

rantz Funck-Brentano. D'aprées des Documents nouveaux. [Illustré de 
23 gravures. Paris: Hachette. [|7fr. 500c.|——(4) Camille Desmoulins. Par 
Jules Claretie, de ! Académie Francaise. Ouvrage Illustré. Paris: Hachette. 

17 fr.}——(5) Prétres, Soldats et Juges sous Richelieu. Par le Vicomte G. 

‘Avenel. aris: Armand Colin. [4fr.|——(6) La Vie d'un Poéte: Coleridge. 
Par Joseph Aynard. Paris: Hachette. [3fr. 50c.|——-(7) Essai d’une Psychologie 
de UAngleterre Contemporaine: les Crises Politiques, Protectionnisme et 
Rodicalisme. Par Jacques Bardoux. Paris: Félix Alcan. [5fr.]|——(8) L’Art 
chez les Fous. Par Marcel Réja. Avec 26 Dessins. Paris: Société du Mercure 
de France. [3fr. 50c.])——(9) La Bulgarie, d'Hier et de Demain. Par L, de 
Launay. Paris: Hachette. [5 fr. 50 c.]——(10) L’£migré. Par Paul Bourget, 
de l'Académie Francaise. Paris: Plon. [3fr. 50c.])——(1l) Le Blé qui Leve. 
Par René Bazin, de l'Académie Frangaise. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. (3 fr. 50.) 
——(lz) La Clef de la Vie. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
[Sfr. 0c.J]——(13) L’£crasement. Par Charles Foley. Paris: Librairie 
Générale d’Education. ([S3fr. 50c.]——(14) Un Chass¢-Croisé. Par Gabriel 
d@'Azambuja. Paris: Plon. (3fr. 50c.]——(15) Les Espérances. Par Mathilde 
Alanic. aris: Plon, (Sfr. 50c.}——(16) Un Petit Monde Alsacien. Par 
Hudry-Menos. Paris: Armand Colin. ([3fr. 50c.]——(17) La Fille de 
VAiguilleur, Par Pierre Mail. Ouvrags illustré de 66 gravures par Dutriac. 
Paris: Hachette. [10fr.)——(18) Les Maitres Sonneurs. Par George Sand. 
Priéface d’Emile Faguet, de l'Académie Fran7aise. Illustrations de M. V. 
Wheelhouse. “ Les Classiques Fraugais Llustrés,"" London: George Bell and 
Sous. [5s. net.) 





the character of what might have been purely beneficent 
changes. “The author of the Revolution,” as he proudly 
loved to be called, “le Procureur-général de la Lanterne,” 
was terribly surprised when the fate he had so lightly played 
with for others overtook himself. “ Pauvre Camille!” says 
M. Jules Claretie in his brilliant Life of this typical Revolu- 
tionary figure. An object for pity, certainly; but it is 
difficult to feel either respect or admiration for Camille 
Desmoulins. 

M. d’Avenel’s interesting books on France under Cardinal 
de Richelieu are invaluable to anybody who cares for a really 
clear idea of the life of the seventeenth century. His latest 
volume is divided between the Church, the Army, and the 
Law. It includes all particulars relating to the clergy and 
their benefices, the administration of dioceses, the religious 
Orders, the country parishes, the connexion between Church 
and State. In the chapters on the Army we have fall details 
as to recruiting, organisation, position of officers, equipment, 
tactics, artillery, commissariat. In those on Justice the 
Parliaments of Paris and the provinces are described, local 
jurisdiction and its many officials, criminal justice and penal 
administration ; the laws, in short, as they affected the mass 
of the nation. All this is given in a clear and agreeable style, 
without lengthy digressions or too many technicalities. 

M. Aynard’s study of Coleridge is singularly interesting. 
It is the complete story of the poet’s life, with a careful, 
exhaustive analysis of his works and character. If it seems a 
pity that it was found necessary to translate into French some 
of the most exquisite and purely English poetry ever written, 
one must remember that among the French public readers of 
English are not even so numerous as readers of French in 
England. M. Aynard appreciates to the full the peculiar 
nature and genius of Coleridge, and his clear view of the 
influence of Coleridge on life and religion in England is 
remarkable in a foreigner. 

M. Bardoux is hardly fair when he sets down “ permanent 
war” as one of the characteristics of a Conservative Govern- 
ment in England; and he is hardly right in attributing the 
Radical majority in great measure to a revival of religious 
faith and moral Puritanism. But though his Psychologie de 
l' Angleterre proves once more how difficult it is even for the 
best informed of foreigners to judge quite justly a country not 
his own, no Englishman will read it without considerable 
profit. It contains some brilliant writing, and a great deal of 
solid information. 

M. Marcel Réja’s new book, L’ Art chez les Fous, is a curious 
study of the relations between genius and madness. The 
illustrations and other specimens of the artistic productions of 
savages and lunatics in drawing and painting, prose and 
poetry, are not the least interesting part of a thoroughly 
scientific piece of work. 

M. de Launay’s book on the past, present, and future of 
Bulgaria and the neighbouring States will be found full of 
valuable information. It is written in a lively, pleasant style, 
and illustrated from the author's own photographs. One 
cannot here enter on the political question; but it may be 
noted that M. de Launay’s panacea for the peace of Europe 
is the uniting of the Balkan States in a strong association, of 
which the “ centre of gravity” would be at Sofia. 

L’ Emigré is a striking novel of the most modern character, 
and well worth reading, not only for its high literary merit 
and the interest of its plot, but because it frankly expresses 
the best French opinion on various questions of the day. It 
deals with the private lives of two men, each distinguished in 
his own way: one an ideal representative of the old nobility ; 
the other, his supposed son, of a character no less fine and 
attractive because of the shadow that hangs over his birth. 
M. Bourget has never been afraid of difficult problems, and 
his influence, especially in his later novels, has been “on the 
side of the angels”; but perhaps his moral convictions bave 
never been more evident or more strongly set forth than in 
this recent book. It hits modern society bard on more points 
than one. 

Many French readers, we understand, find fault with 
Le Blé qui Leve us lacking what they think the necessary 
elements of le roman. And it is true that of the ordinary 
“love interest” M. René Bazin’s new book has little or none. 
For all that, it is one of the best books he has written. The 
story is strong and deeply pathetic, showing the influence of 
modern ideas on the relations between a country proprietor, 
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full of the worthiest ambitions, and the men in his employ. 
The descriptions of forest and farm are both true and 
beautiful. The tone of the book is necessarily sad, yet the 
story ends on a note of faith and hope. A French corre- 
spondent writes to the reviewer: “La terre de France se 
meurt chaque jour davantage, parcequ’on déracine la religion, 
les croyances de nos péres.” No one feels this more keenly 
than M. Bazin, yet no one knows better that “God is not 
dead, nor doth He sleep.” 

In M. de Tinseau’s amusing and attractive novel we follow 
the fortunes of a hero with the plebeian name of Jacques le 
Tonturier. A long experience of being snubbed in childhood 
and youth produces a character of quite singular charm. The 
key of life, for him, appears to be pure unselfishness. With 
this, and the author's talent for light comedy, unexpected 
doors are unlocked. 

L’ Ecrasement is a thoughtful, clever, and pathetic story. 
Its hero is a novelist, who after long effort and disappoint- 
ment is just arriving at success by means of a book which 
expresses his deepest conviction,—that money (not the love 
of it) is the root of all evil. An uncle with whom he has 
quarrelled, and who knows his eccentric nephew intimately 
well, takes the original revenge of crushing him under the 
weight of a gigantic fortune. What brings despair to the 
poor author himself brings life and joy to his suffering wife 
and children. The characters are so well touched that one’s 
aympathy is divided. But the largest share, in spite of 
common-sense, remains with Pierre de Barolles in his hopeless 
struggle. 

Un Chassé-Croisé can hardly be called a novel; it is a lively, 
clever, rather farcical, and really amusing sketch of the love 
affairs of two young men, intimate friends, one of whom 
thinks it right to marry for the sake of money, the other for 
the sake of romance, and each of whom succeeds in flatly 
contradicting himself. In these pages may be gleaned a rich 
harvest of modern slang. 

The author of that attractive story, Le Maitre du Moulin- 
Blane, gives us in Les Espérances a clever study of life in a 
provincial town, with the various hopes and ambitions which 
stir the lives of its inhabitants. The idea is well worked out. 
Hope has its victims in the persons of the greedy flatterers 
who swarm round a rich old woman and are cheated of their 
expected reward by a cunning outsider. On the other hand, 
success in art and happiness in life are the portion of the 
honest and unworldly. 

In Un Petit Monde Alsacten Madame Hudry-Menos gives us 
another of her stories of middle-class life, thoroughly good in 
tone, yet not without exciting incidents. As in Ames Cévenoles, 
she is careful to give local colour, and her Alsatian families 
have a distinct character of their own. 

La Fille de U Aiguilleur is a wild and tragic tale of the Saint- 
Gothard railway, rather too much of a nightmare character, 
and rather too freely furnished with strong language, to be 
quite suitable to the young persons for whom it is intended. 
But the adventures and illustrations are thrilling, and poetical 
justice triumphs to a reader's perfect satisfaction. 

Though not a “modern French book,” we must notice the 
charmingly illustrated Maitres Sonneurs, the first volume of a 
delightful series of French classics in French, prefaced by 
M. Emile Faguet, edited by Mr. D. O'Connor, and published by 
Messrs. Bell. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT* 


Kent, the garden of England, is not only one of the most 
beautiful of our counties, but it is also perhaps the richest of 
all in human interest. Indeed, so rich is it, so stored with 
historical associations, both inland and upon its coast, that at 
the first blush one is aghast that any author should dare to 
undertake to compress between the covers of one volume any 
attempt to cope with it. Shakespeare and Chaucer, Canter- 
bury and Dover, the Thames and the Goodwin Sands, Lops 
and cricket, Jack Cade and the Maid of Kent, David Copper- 
field and Edwin Drood, Romney Marsh and Shakespeare's 
Head,—how is he to begin to do justice to them? And after 
they are disposed of there are all the busy towns, each with 
its history, the villages, the hills, the coast. It makes the 
brain reel. Yet authors are full of courage, and never had 


are a 





* Highways and Byways in Kent. By Walter Jerrold. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. London: Macwillanand Co, (63.] 


they more than at the present moment; and Mr. Walter 
Jerrold, who has walked bravely over this storied county for 
Messrs. Macmillan’s series, has justified his enterprise by 
producing a book which at any rate will stand for long as the 
best hors d’ceuvre to the Kentish banquet. But how little can 
he say, how much must he neglect, in four hundred and 
thirty-eight pages! Kent is, in fact, so rich that there might 
be a “ Highways and Byways Series” of about the same length 
for every square mile in the Ordnance map. Mr. Jerrold’s 
omissions, however, are curiously few. He seems to have 
taken note of almost everything, although of course the briefest 
reference is often all that is possible. He has been through 
the Archaeological Society’s papers; he has read the poets and 
the novelists and the historians. Now and then he has read 
too much, as when he gives to East Sutton this passage, in 
default, we suppose, of a better :— 

“Tt was at East Sutton Park, still occupied by the Filmer 

family, that, according to a recent book of reminiscences, some 
years ago a certain passage at arms took place which resulted in 
a sketch being sent to Punch. After dinner one evening the noise 
from the housekeeper’s room became so pronounced that Lady 
Filmer sent for the housekeeper, and complained. ‘Really Mrs, 
——,I must beg you to keep a little more order downstairs ; the 
noise is quite annoying.’ ‘I can assure your ladyship that the 
noise which comes from the drawing-room is quite as annoying to 
us as ours can possibly be to your ladyship,’ was the impudent 
reply. A daughter of the house made a sketch of the scene, and 
sent it to Punch, where it appeared under the heading of 
‘ Flunkeyana.’” : 
That surely is stretching the scrap-book theory of guide-book- 
making to its finest, if not breaking, point. It is almost as if 
Punch’s own burlesque spirit had for the moment entered the 
topographer. For the rest, he is staid enough, and though 
never startling in epithet or enthusiasm, is a very agreeable 
cicerone. Mr. Hugh Thomson, the illustrator, is very unequal. 
When he is not good, he is almost bad; but when he is good, 
he is very good indeed. 





THE HERITAGE OF DRESS.* 
TuHIs important-looking book contains a good deal that is 
very curious and instructive. Mr. Webb approaches his 
subject from the point of view of the naturalist, observing 
that “our artificial coverings have become a part of our 
life,’ and that he therefore feels justified in treating them 
“as if they were part and parcel of the creature that 
wears them.” Following the method of Darwin, he finds in 
the dress of to-day “vestiges” of various garments no longer 
worn, their use and object having passed away, and their 
traces being often retained merely as ornamental. No one 
who has not studied the subject would believe what historical 
secrets lie hid in the cut of a coat, in the shape and situation 
of pockets, above all in buttons. The interest of buttons is 
universal; it runs all through the book. There was once a 
definite object in every arrangement of buttons and button- 
holes. There are deep scientific reasons, dating back 
centuries, for such facts as that men’s upper garments 
button over from left to right, women’s from right to left. 
There are few buttons which have not an hereditary right to 
their position; a button without a pedigree is a despicable 
button that simply ought not to exist (this doctrine seems con- 
servative, if not reactionary). A safety-pin comes down straight 
from the Etruscans with scarcely any development. The 
livery of servants is a curious study crammed with “ vestiges.” 
A groom’s leather belt, for instance, belongs to the time when 
ladies were in the habit of riding on a pillion behind their 
servants; it was something to hold on by, no doubt often a 
necessity from the roughness of the roads. A footman’s coat 
is the coat of a fine gentleman in George III.’s time ; a Sheriff's 
coachman, with his full-skirted coat and three-cornered bat, 
dates from further back in the eighteenth century. The great 
black silk rosette that hangs from the collar of the Lord 
Mayor's coachman is “a survival of the bag-wig,” which has 
also left traces of itself in the “ flash” of Court dress and of 
the Welsh Fusiliers. Cockades, too, have a long and dis- 
tinguished descent, and were once, of course, unmistakable 
marks of position or military rank. Now, Mr. Webb tells us 
that jobmasters supply the cockade with a brougham or a 
victoria for sixpence extra! These are only a few of the 
subjects connected with dress and personal ornament which 
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may be studied in this handsome book. The first idea of it, 
we may add, is due to an article by Sir George Darwin on 
“Development in Dress” which appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine about thirty-five years ago. 





CHILE.* 


Sm Wiirrim Laurier declared not long ago that if the 
nineteenth century was the century of the United States, the 
twentieth century was destined to be the century of Canada. 
But, as Major Martin Hume points out in his terse and 
suggestive introduction to this volume, “events move apace, 
and already the fate of the Pacific looms great with possi- 
bilities for the near future of the world. The maritime 
rise of Japan, the impending construction of the Panama 
canal, and the exterior ambitions of the United States will 
profoundly affect the position of all the Pacific powers.” In 
the forthcoming struggle Chile cannot fail to play a com- 
manding part. Her natural advantages, her position as a sea- 
faring country, her undeveloped resources, her laborious 
peasantry, and the “almost aggressive patriotism of her 
citizens” render her a formidable rival to any State, however 
superior in dead-weight or prestige. Though not without 
considerable lapses, Chile has on the whole been laudably free 
from the misrule and anarchy which we associate with South 
America, and after many vicissitudes she may claim to be 
perhaps the most stable and hopeful of her sister Republics. 
Certainly none of them have enjoyed a more event- 
ful or more romantic history than Chile. The first 
contact with European civilisation was brought about by 
Almagro’s tremendous winter march across the Andes. 
Valdivia, the next of her invaders, was conspicuous even 
among the Conquistadores for “superhuman energy and 
cruelty unexampled.” Her emancipation from Spanish rule 
is irrevocably connected with the name of Cochrane, true 
descendant of Drake and Hawkins. In our own day 
President Balmaceda gave what it is to be hoped may prove 
the last exhibition of a real old-fashioned South American 
civil war. 

Mr. Scott Elliot has found a fine canvas for his picture, 
and he has produced a clear and readable narrative. 
He sees further than most writers into the essential 
facts of Chilian history. “Chile,” he tells us, “is only 
nominally a Republic; it was then (in Balmaceda’s day), 
and is now, an oligarchy governed and directed by a few very 
rich Santiago families, whose influence was of the same nature 
as that of the great British families, only more so.” The 
Venetian oligarchy, against which, as represented by the 
great Whig houses, Disraeli used to inveigh so eloquently, 
may not be an ideal government, but there are stages in the 
development of all nations when it is of inestimable value to 
the State. And Chile, with the exception of the Argentine, 
stands alone in South America as being essentially a white 
man’s country, where the settlers are fully contented to merge 
their nationality in their adopted home. We are strangely 
ignorant, for a colonising race, both of the actualities and the 
possibilities, the past and the present, of the temperate zone 
in South America. Mr. Scott Elliot's book should prove 
invaluable to those who want to know something about the 
most virile and the most law-abiding of all the South American 


peoples. 





NOVELS. 


MAN AND THE CASSOCK.t+ 
Iris more than four years since the publication of The Truthful 
Ziar revealed in Mrs. Ritchie a new novelist of exceptional 
ability. The interval that has elapsed makes it abundantly 
clear that she is not disposed to exploit her initial success by 
rapid production; and quite apart from this chronological 
evidence, Man and the Cassock is not a book which could have 
been written in a hurry. It is not long, yet there is material 
in it for half-a-dozen ordinary novels, and more wit than is to 
be found in twenty. For Mrs. Ritchie presents the curious 
but by no means unparalleled spectacle of a writer who, while 
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taking a high and serious view of life, is extraordinarily 
sensitive to the lighter side of the human comedy. What is 
more, her appreciation of this element is not limited to its 
manifestations by one special class. She is equally at home in 
analysing its essence whether illustrated by the talk of ostlers 
and servants or women of fashion. The scene in which the 
Philistine clergyman composes his sermon on St. Augustine is 
high comedy of the most mordant quality. The encounter 
between the tipsy sportsman and the London doctor in the 
coffee-room of a country inn is treated with a refreshing 
originality which robs the episode of all squalor. Not 
less diverting is the conversation between the under-gardener 
and the cook on the eve of Colonel Travers’s dance :— 


“The whole village knew that the Colonel had engaged the 
Blue Lion’s cook and staff to assist his own rather insufficient 
one. The supper was to be dazzling (for Averton and neighbour- 
hood) and not too poor for Mrs. Neufmarché’s condescension. 
Unfortunately the barometer was falling. Travers tapped it 
every time he passed it, but it refused to rise; it either jerked up 
and down undecidedly, or else it slipped slowly but surely towards 
‘rain.’ ‘It doesn’t matter,’ said Travers to himself, ‘ there’s lots 
of room in the house, without going outside’; and he glanced 
over his large panelled hall and the carved staircase leading to a 
fine, well-lighted gallery. Even if it rained early in the evening, 
his guests would turn up all right, for dances were rare; there 
hadn't been a dance anywhere since the Parachutes gave one just 
before Lent for Ursula’s birthday. At six o’clock one of the 
under-gardeners, carrying a large basket of salad into the kitchen- 
yard before he left for his cottage on the other side of the village, 
saw through the wide open window of the kitchen the Blue Lion 
cook in cap and apron. The cook was putting a brush into a 
rere full of a dark, mysterious fluid, and was 
brushing it over some cold shapes of lobster and salmon. He 
knew the cook well enough to ‘ pass the time o’ day,’ so putting 
his basket down on the window-sill, he peered in. ‘What be yer 
putting on that ere stuff for, Mr. Oxley?’ he asked curiously. 
Oxley’s pale face was immovably calm, but he glanced up fora 
second and whistled to one of the kitchen-maids to come for the 
lettuces. He was a Londoner and despised Devon, and his feeling 
for Averton was one of indescribable contempt. ‘ We always puts on 
this ere beastly muck when gentry’s dining,’ was his evasive reply. 
‘ Be ’em pison ?’ asked the gardener in a satirical tone. ‘ Next 
door to it,’ replied the cook. ‘I never touches it myself, but they 
will ‘ave heverythink ’ighly coloured and tastin’ strong, so let 
em ’ave it,’ and he put his brush into the bottle again and swept 
the green liquid generously over another shape. ‘Quite right,’ 
said the gardener. ‘Let’em’aveit.’ Thenafter a second’s pause, 
he said, ‘The south wind e’s bringing up rain along with ’un.’— 
‘Don’t matter to me,’ said Oxley ; ‘we’ve brought the Blue’s bus 
along with us.’—‘ Las’ night I meets our Rector, and I says to’im, 
“The west wind’s a-going to change into the south, sir, by em by 
—and ’e do bring the rain along with ’un proper.” ’—‘ When ’s it 
going to rain ?’ asked Oxley, with his eyes on his work. The man 
considered a minute—standing back and sweeping his eyes over 
the cloudy sky. But he had already gauged the weather, and 
this was merely a conventional preliminary to the utterance of 
his opinion. ‘It'll come down at ten o'clock, or maybe at ’alf- 
past ten.’—‘ You’ve made up your mind, pretty exact,’ said the 
cook. ‘ Well, when it do come, let it come like blazes; I ’ate ’alf- 
and-’alf, except in liquors what's to drink,’ and taking up the tray 
of shapes from the table, he moved off in the direction of the 
larder.” 

Here, as throughout the novel, the effect of the comedy is 
heightened by its contrast with the context. There is no 
doubt high precedent for this method, but we cannot help 
thinking that Mrs. Ritchie would achieve more artistic results 
if she indulged more continuously in her genius for comedy. 
The alternation of the major and minor keys is so abrupt at 
times as to be almost disconcerting. Thus the narrative 
starts in a mood which borders almost on the farcical, but its 
main motive is intensely serious. Theodore Moult, a student 
and a mystic, has resolved to devote his life and wealth to the 
founding of a great Abbey in which he hopes to realise his 
vision of a Church which should be at once the Mother of the 
Arts and ratify the latest pronouncement of science; which 
should draw all hearts and all intellects after her. His scheme 
is barely begun when his married sister, bored by the society 
of a humdrum husband, quarters herself upon him out of mere 
wanton curiosity and thirst for emotional experiences. Emily 
Neufmarché, accustomed to admiration, is wounded to the 
quick by her inability to captivate her brother's greatest man 
friend, Dr. Connington, a distinguished London doctor. 
Pursuing her campaign with reckless levity, she drives him 
to declare his true opinion of her worthlessness, and then ina 
spirit of sheer vindictiveness persuades her brother, already 
a dying man, to offer marriage to Marion Smith, the vicar's 
daughter, with whom Connington is in love. Marion and 
Connington—the one out of pity and the other out of loyalty— 
are ready to sacrifice their happiness, when the death of Sir 
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Theodore frustrates his sister's scheme. Of the four principal 
_ characters, Sir Theodore is perhaps the least successfully 
realised. We are conscious of his weakness rather than his 
charm. And the doctor, both by his exterior and his ruthless 
eandour, recalls the “ magnificently ugly man” who in one 
form or another has been a familiar figure in feminine fiction 
since the days of Jane Eyre. But the two women are admirably 
drawn and contrasted,—Emily, the spoiled child, and scalp- 
huntress, for whom, even at her worst, excuses can be made; 
and Marion, a far greater achievement in character-drawing, 
a saint with a sense of humour, tied to a Philistine father 
and a greedy little step-sister, “like a thoroughbred yoked 
between two oxen,” her faith sapped by solitary reading, 
yet heroically striving to “make for the sake of others 
the most of forces that had ceased to minister to her 
own wants.” The minor characters are without exception 
amazingly well done,—indeed, that of Agnes, Marion’s 
step-sister, is almost uncanny in its remorseless realism. 
“ Agnes's wants,” we read, “ were few and simple. She wanted 
to be loved distructedly, she wanted (for their own good) to 
point out other people’s faults kindly and clearly to them, 
and she desired rich things with a strong taste to eat.” Here, 
as in the case of the athletic Ritualist curate, Mr. Colebeck, 
a man steeped in oily but genuine serenity, the chirpy and 
credulous little Colonel, or those relentless husband-hunters, 
the weather-beaten Misses Parachute, Mrs. Ritchie's characters 
never fail to live up to their labels. The book lends itself to 
quotation at every turn, but we must content ourselves with 
but one more extract. After a masterly summary of Agnes’s 


religion, we read that “ Marion had not interfered with any | 
| qualified than Messrs, King and Hall, who have themselves been 


notions her sister had gathered from parental sources, confi- 
dent that a confused and unintelligent Christianity would 
promote her happiness better than would a confused and 
unintelligent Agnosticism.” 

It is easy enough to pick holes in Mrs. Ritchie's book. She 
bas not yet attained an assured mastery ef technique in spite 
of her many shining moments. The title does not strike us 
as particularly happily chosen, and the same criticism applies 
to the nomenclature of several of the personages. Again, 
although she always knows what she wants to say, never 
leaves us in doubt as to her meaning, and is admirably free 
from any artifice or affectation of style, the arrangement of 
ber sentences and paragraphs leaves something to be desired 
in regard to well-knit continuity. Brilliant in the handling 
of episode, she is defective in the architectonic faculty and the 
sense of proportion. Thus, though the character of Agnes is 
a sheer delight to the reader, a disproportionate amount of space 
is devoted to her intrusions and escapades. We may note, on 

-the other band, the curious omission of all reference, beyond 
‘a bald statement, to Connington’s first wife. This may 
be meticulous criticism, but it is evidence that one ut 
least of an indolent tribe has found it impossible to skip a 
single page of a singularly engrossing book. Mrs. Ritchie is 
not an equal nor an equable writer, but she is never dull or 
undistinguished or unkind, she has a wholesome reverence for 
. goodness, and an unerring sense of the incongruous. With 
_all reservations, this novel is a striking achievement and a 
great improvement on its predecessor. Ifshe maintains this 
rate of advance, we may expect something really masterly in 
another three or four years. 





The Myopes. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—The author of “ Said the Fisherman ” is decidedly more success- 
ful when he writes about the East than when he endeavours to 
describe ordinary English people. It is hardly too much to say 
that there is not a single personage in this book whose portrait 
will strike the reader as being true to life, while the extraordinary 
lapse from morality of the hero and heroine is an offence both 
against probability and good taste. People who felt the great 
charm and insight of “Said the Fisherman” will be deeply dis- 

' appointed in this book, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Marmaduke 
Piekthall will return to the description of a world which he really 
understands. 


The Shadow of the Unseen. By Barry Pain and James Blyth. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—This story begins with Planchette 
and ends with a terrible witch who lives in the East country, 
accompanied by a familiar in the shape of an abominable old 





| ond of the witch Judith Jennis are decidedly eerie. 
incantation strikes a weird note :— 


“The maid and the witch dance hand in hand 
When the Black Man comes from the mash to land. 
Sister is she, and sister am I, 
And one must live, an’ tother must die — 
The ch'ice is the Maaster’s. She or I?” 


It is difficult, however, to believe that the idiot boy, Job Sacret, 
would have disliked his patroness and become infatuated with 
the beautiful Linda. Lovers of the marvellous, especially of 
the marvellous carefully arranged so as not uuduly to strain their 
credulity, will enjoy this book. 


Judith’s 


ReapaBie Novets.—The Spanish Prisoner. By Mrs. Champion 
de Crespigny. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—An excellent story of the 
early days of the last century—the prisoner is taken at Trafalgar 
—with a most cleverly contrived surprise.-——Love Without 
Wings. By A. V. Dutton. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The story 
of an unhappy marriage, and written with some power. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 





Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By 
I. W. King, M.A., and H. R. Hall, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 10s.)—This 
work may be described as a supplement to the work of Professor 
Maspero published by the Society under the editorship of Pro. 
fessor Sayce a few years back. It is in the main an account of 
discoveries made since that publication. Excavators have been 
increasingly busy during this period, and no one could be better 


busy in excavating work, to give an instructive summary of 
results. The first discovery dealt with is that of prehistoric 
Egypt. The reader, if he is to understand this remarkable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Land of the Nile, must begin by 
forming a quite new conception of the country. The Nile Valley 
was a jungle; the inhabitants of the country occupied the edge 
of the desert plateau, and lived mainly by hunting in the 
riverside tracts. The Egyptian Stone Age was a discovery of 
M. de Morgan, dating from 1895. Professor Flinders Petrie 
largely increased our knowledge by his excavations at Dendera, 
The objects discovered belong to the Neolithic time; some are 
in excellent style. A copper weapon is sometimes found among 
them. The prehistoric section, however, does not extend 
very far. Researches, covering a very large portion of Egyptian 
history, are here summarised. We have an account of discoveries 
relating to the last period of independence,—to the reigns, i.e., of 
Apries and Amasis. We even come down to the explorations of 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, and to Philae, which belongs to the 
Romano-Egyptian time. (Many people talk of it as if it were one 
of the most ancient and precious of Egyptian antiquities.) Nor 
is Egypt the only country treated of. There is much about 
the older and the younger Babylonian Empires, about the 
Sumerian city in the spot now known as Tellop, and other 
matters full of interest. The volume is well illustrated 
throughout. 





In and Round the Isle of Purbeck. By Ida Woodward. (John 
Laue. 21s. net.)—The Isle of Purbeck—it is no more an island than 
Thanet—with its area of something less than a hundred square 
miles, is astonishingly full of places of interest. Its most famous 
show place is Corfe Castle. This came into historical prominence 
when it was the scene of the murder of King Edward. William 
the Conqueror seems to have added the great tower, and John shut 
up here for a while his niece, the sister of Arthur, and “ Damsel of 
Brittany.” From time to time it reappears, commonly as a prison. 
In 1643 it was courageously held by Lady Bankes for the King. 
Two years afterwards it was taken by treachery, and destroyed by 
order of Parliament. It now remains, in itself and in its situation, 
which dominates the village in a remarkable way, one of the 
most picturesque ruins in England. Another notable place, 
though the interest is of another kind, is Kingston Russell. Here 
dwelt the John Russell who became Earl of Bedford. Philip of 
Austria and his wife, Juana of Aragon (daughter of Isabella 
the Catholic), were guests of Sir Thomas Trenchard at Wolfeton 
House as they were on their way from the West Country to 
London. No one could speak Spanish; Henry Russell supplied 
the need. The Royal guests were so pleased with him that they 
took him to London and presented him to the King (Henry VIL.) 
This was the beginning of one of the great families of England. 
Purbeck has many other associations, though none of them are 





he-goat called ‘ Bel.” ‘Though the modern part of the story is not 


specially interesting or original, the accounts of the Tower House | volume with some very picturesque illustrations. 


so important as these. Mr. J. W. G. Bond has beautified the 
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Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 


The Expositor. 
Seventh Series, Vol. IV. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)— 


The volume begins with an excellent paper by Principal Garvie 
on “The Risen Lord.” He takes what we may briefly describe as 
the “objective” view,—the view certainly taken by the New 
Testament writers, and not to be explained away by difficulties in 
the details of the narrative. The “New Theology” is dealt with, 
indirectly in “ Pantheism,” and “The Relation of God to the 
World” (Principal Iverach), and directly in Dr. Newton H. 
Marshall’s “ Philosophical Method of the New Theology.” The 
Fourth Gospel is the subject of several papers. Mr, F. R. M 
Hitchcock writes “The Baptist and the Fourth Gospel,” urging 
that St. John had been an esoteric disciple of the great preacher 
of the wilderness. That seems very likely. But does it not 
increase the likelihood that the Apostle puts into the mouth of 
his old teacher utterances which were really inspired by a later 
knowledge? Mr. Hitchcock himself speaks of the “afterlight of 
the Revelation of the Word.” “Taketh away the sin of the 
world” is the difficulty. Could any study of Isaiah have brought 
this vast conception to him who was “less than the least” in the 
kingdom of God? Was not this world redemption the mystery 
which was not revealed till the great sacrifice of the Cross had 
been completed? Mr. A. Carr contributes an able paper on “The 
Authenticity and Originality” of the First Gospel. He thinks 
that it contains the preaching of St. Matthew in Jerusalem. We 
do not see what he thinks of the relation between Matthew and 
Mark. ‘The details of the Second Gospel remain unaccounted for. 


A new quarterly called the Neolith has appeared under the 
direction of Mrs. Hubert Bland and Messrs. Graily Hewitt, 
Jackson, and Pryse, and is obtainable from the secretary at 
Royalty Chambers, Dean Street, Soho, for 7s. 6d., the special 
feature of this large-sized, unbound magazine being that it is 
entirely produced by lithography. This means that the letter- 
press has all been written on the stone in “ book hand,” and 
although wonderfully clear considering, it is tiresome to read. A 
short poem with but few words in a line is tolerable, and even 
pleasing in this writing, but when we are presented with over 
nine fulio pages of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s prose we regretfully wish 
for type. ‘These pages are hardly worthy of Mr. Shaw, for they are 
highly conventional both in subject and treatment. St. Peter 
admitting souls at heaven’s gate is the theme, and the description 
of the angels playing football with a Bishop’s apron rolled up in 
his shovel hat is neither very interesting nor very startling. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s poem, “The Secret People,” is far more 
original. In this poem the unchanging core of the people of 
England speaks. “The secret people” have watched all the 
changes of Governments and revolutions in the State, but they 
have been uninterested :— 

“ And a few men talked of freedom, while England talked of ale,” 

The warning is given at the end that perhaps some day “the 
secret people” may speak in earnest. There are in the magazine 
six lithographic drawings,—not illustrations, but independent 
works. Mr. Sims contributes a beautiful study of a female figure, 
and Mr. Jackson’s portrait has plenty of character. Mr. Brangwyn 
is, as usual, large aud somewhat confused; but, like all his work, 
this lithograph has in it a strong sense of design. 





Railway Enterprise in China. By Percy Horace Kent. (E. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.)—The reader will do well to study the map 
at the end of the volume before he attempts the volume itself. 
This exhibits the lines constructed, in process of construction, 
and projected, distinguishing them by different colours which 


indicate the nationality of the capital with which they have been 


far the most 
Arthur and 
miles through 
and more than 


or are to be built. Of constructed railways, by 
important is that from Lake Baikal to Port 
Vladivostok. It rums more than a thousand 
Russian territory, as much more to Vladivostok, 
as much more to Port Arthur. The existing lines in China are 
not very extensive, compared, that is, with the extent of the 
country. But very considerable schemes are in process of execu- 
tion or have been put into shape. A British line is being made 
from Antung to Hsinnsingting (joining an existing system), and 
a very big affair is contemplated from Chungking on the Yangtse 
River to Yunnan and Tali, making a connexion with Mandalay and 
Rangoon. The length of this from its starting-point to the 
frontier must be nearly a thousand miles. The book itself is full 
of information as to the cost of construction, difficulties financial, 
political, and other, and many other matters. 


Granada and the Alhambra. By Albert F. Calvert. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to see that the appreciation of 
this excellent book has been such that it now appears in a second 
edition. 








. é | Francis (P.) and Brickdale (J. M. F.) 
The author knows his subject well, and with the help of 





copious illustrations—they number between four and five hundred 
—is able to give his readers a very good idea of what he is writing 





about. To this same “Spanish Series” Mr. Calvert also con- 
tributes Toledo. He gives us legend, as, for instance, the curious 
story of the birth of Pelayo; history—when it can be distinguished 
from legend—and this both local and national; art, in its various 
developments of architecture, sculpture, &c. The illustrations 
are again a great feature, numbering, as they do, more than five 
hundred. 


The Art of Landscape Gardening. By Humphry Repton. 
Edited by John Nolen, A.M. (A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Nolen has combined in this volume two of the books 
in which Repton (1752-1818) discussed the subject of landscape 
gardening, “Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening” and 
“The Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening.” Of course 
it is a book addressed to the few. It is an American publication, 
and suited especially to a country where the millionaire exists, 
and where he can command more easily than here space for the 
carrying out of great ideas. To “make a lake,” for instance, isa 
serious matter in a country which is so parcelled out asthis. Still, 
the bock will be found interesting by readers who do not contem- 
plate the making of landscapes. 


Pitman’s Secretary’s Handbook, Edited by Herbert E. Blain. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 5s. net.)—The editor furnishes two 
introductory chapters, in which he gives an outline of a secre- 
tary’s duties, and supplies some details as to typewriting, filing, 
pens, &c. Mr. J. E. McLachlan describes with the greatest 
minuteness the duties of “Private Secretary to a Member of 
Parliament.” It is not a little entertaining, but one asks as one 
reads,— Who is sufficient for these things? It is much better to 
be a journalist. Take as an instance the secretary’s duty about 
letters. He has to sort them,—some, if his instructions are to 
that effect, he will open; others he will keep for his chief. It is 
no easy thing to distinguish. Then he must be careful how he 
opens them ; it will not do to damage the envelopes, which may be 
afterwards wanted. So we go on to matter after matter. The 
ideal secretary will be a man of genius who knows how to write 
shorthand. Other secretaries are then described,—toa landowner, 
to a charitable institution, to a joint-stock company. In every 
one of these posts there is much that is important to be done, and 
many qualifications are needed if it is to be done well. 


Herbert Fry's London Charities. Edited by John Lane. (Chatto 
and Windus. 1s. 6d.)—An Indian critic is reported to have said 
the other day that in England there was no charity worth the 
name,—just a little promiscuous giving and no more. He should 
look at this volume, with its hundred and forty-six pages,—we 
halve the number because the right-hand pages give further details 
of the charities described on the left hand. Here are two pages of 
“ Charities for the Blind,” giving twenty foundations or institu- 
tions with a total income of about £110,000. It would be difficult, 
even impossible, to find a form of distress for which some special 
provision is not made. This is a most interesting volume. A 
summary would be a useful addition, 


The Scientific Year Book, Edited by Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell 
(King, Sell, and Olding, 5s. net), gives a great quantity of ia- 
formation, geolozical, astronomical, &c., the details usual in 
calendars, lists of scientific societies, and a diary space for each 
day in the year. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


Abbott (E. A.), Indices to Diatessarica, 8V0 .....6+ 100 sesseeesereees (Black) net 2/6 
Adderley (J.), Catholicism of the Church ot Buglaud sine 4 Griffiths) net 26 
Alien (P.), Songs of Old France, cr 8vo ...... (FP. Griffiths) net 60 
Are We a Stupid People? by One of Them, Bvo.. “ .(K. Paul) net 50 
Aremertnl Clalemn, G00 o...0e coceces covcnen conguee ancncnecne cncoese ovecees (A. L. Isuacs) net 42/0 
Baudrillart (A.), The Catholic C hure § eae (K. Paul) net 106 
Braithwaite (W.8S.), The Book of Elizabethan Verse (Chatto & Windus) net tv 
Bruce (E. M.), Detection of the Common Food Adulterations, cr 8vo 
(Covstable) net 50 
Bush (Joseph) : a Memorial, edited by his Wife, cr 8vo......(K. Culley) net 2/6 
Campbell (N. R.), Modern Electrical Theory, 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 70 
Catalogue of Lowestoft China in the Possession of F. A. C risp, éto 
(A, L. Isaacs) net 21.0 





Character Portraits from Dickens, cr 8vo...,.......... (Chatto & Windus) vet 66 
Chorley (H.), Cleeves Bud, Cr 8V0.....04...cceecceseee cesses tnnneenenenensennees (Sisley) 60 
Clarke (J. J.), Protozoa and Disease, Part a eee (Bailliére) net 76 
Cole (F. G. ), The Mother of All Churches, cr tvo .. \(Sketfington) net 36 
Coleman (Ww. M.), Lessons in Hygienic Phy aangp ,cr BVO ..... (Macmillan) 3,0 
Courlander (A.), Eve’ s Apple, cr 5vo ......... seininienet . . (Unwin) 60 


(Everett) 60 


Donovan (D.), The Sin of Preaching Jim, cr 8vo . 
(Duckworth) net 160 


Doughty (C. M.), Wanderings iu Arabia, 2 vols. 8vo.. 
Dowdall (L. D.), Pithy Thoughts tor P uly sit Teaching (Sketfiugtoa) vet 2V 
Drake (A. E.), Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, &e. (K. Paul) net 25,0 
Eaton (J.) aud Mason (E. O.), Grant, Lincola, and the Freedmen, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 90 
wr Han) net 50 
(T. W. Laurie) 690 
Ae skin) net 50 
The Chemie al Busis of Pharma 
.(E. Arnold) net 140 


Fisk (G. M.), Iuternational Commercial Policies, cr S8vo 
Ford (F.), Shorty MsCabe, er Sv nee 2 
Fordham (M.), Mother Eurth, or bro 


COMOZY, BVO cr reves 
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ting (A, H.), The Gas Engine in Principle and Practice (Spon) net 6/6 
reen (E. T. ys Towers avd Spires: their Design, &c....(Gardner & Darton) 10/6 
Gunther . 0.), Integration by Trigonometric and Imaginary Sustitu- 


BOM, BHO vcccrgereccccrscsesce rt cocccessrcconssses cov sessee cevecoseonees see (Constable) net 5/0 
Hague (C. A.), Pumping Engines for Water Works, 8vo .......... (Spon) net 21/0 
Hall (H. F.), The Inward Light, 8V0 ..........cccccecceseseeeceeeee (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Hoppner (J.), Essays in Art, 120 ........0...sseseeresseee seneees (F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Hungarian Question (The) from a Historical, Economical, and Ethno- 

Sraphical Polit, Ov0....00e 0010000 .0ccver cevssecescccees cesses covecce seoveee (K. Paul) net 2/6 | 
Jones (H. A.), I (F. ‘rench) net 2/6 


Karapetoff (V.), Experimental Electrical Engiueering, 8vo 
(Ch 1apman & Hall) net 25/6 
Kerr (J. G.), The Work of John Samuel practi ——' Univ, Press) net 25/0 
King (J.). Electoral Reform, cr 8vo ....... ..(Unwin) net 2/6 
Koebel (W. H.), The Anchorage, TIED \cousiiticthinaitendiieilenanimieinal .(F. Griffiths) 60 
Lang (L. L.), The Imbeciles, cr 8vo ....... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Leith (W. C.), Apologia Diffidentis, 8V0.............4.cccceeceeeeeeseeeeee (Lane) net 7/ 
Mcknery (J.), The Vision of the Foam, cr 8V0 ..........cceceseeeeeeees (Greening) 6/ 
Mackenzie (N. F.), Methods of Surveying, 8v0 .............006 (Bradbury) net 5, 
Manning (W.), Some Elements of Religion, cr 8vo .......... (F. Griffiths) net 3) 
6 
5 
6/ 
6/ 
7) 







Marble (A. R.), Heralds of American Literature, cr 8vo .........(Unwin) net 
cevesi (Digby & Long) 
eopenvanemneanels (Constable) net 
..(Digby & Long) 


Meadows (A. M.), Three Lovers and One Lass, cr 8vo 
Melick (C. W.), Dairy Laboratory Guide, er 8vo 
Middlemass (J.), An Evil Angel, er 8vo 
Mitford (C. G.), The Paxton Plot, er 8vo (Long) 
Mylue (L. G.), Missions to Hindus, cr 8v0 .............cceees000 (Longmans) net 
Nutting (M. A.) and Dock (L. L.), ’A History of Nursing, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Putnam) net 21/0 
Orezy (Baroness), Beau Brocade, cr 8v0.............sccceeseseeeeseseeeeee (Greening) 6/0 
Pascoe (C, E.), No. 10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 4to...... (Duckworth) net 21/0 
Porritt (E.), Sixty Years of Protection in Canada, 1846-1907 (Macmillan) net 5/0 





S@eessacceane 


(Mrs. C.), Stubble before the Wind, cr 8v0 ............cccceecceeeees (Long) 6/0 
ted (W.), Who were the Romans? roy 8vo...... ee Press) net 2/6 
Robbins (H.), Verse Fancies and Facts, 12mo .. ..(K. Paul) net 2/6 


Rosenkrantz (Baron P.), The Magistrate's Own Gase, cr 8vo . 
Rothery (G. C.), Decorators’ Symbols, Emblems, and Devices, cr 8v0 


...(Methuen) 6/0 






(Trade Papers Pub. Co.) net 3/0 
Ruhmer (E.), Wireless Telephony, 8v0 ............cececseeceseeeeee (Lockwood) net 10/6 
Ryark (F.), A Strange Land, cr 80 ...............c.ccccecsseseesceeeeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Scannell (T. B.), The Priest's Studies, er 8vo .. .(Longmans) net 3/6 
Seaver (E. P.), Mathematical Handbook, S8v0 0.0... ....cccceeseeeseees (Spon) net 10/6 
Shaw (A.), The Outlook for the Average Man, cr 8vo ....... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Slattery (C. - ), Life Beyond Life, er Svo............cccceceeceees (Longmans) net 3/6 
Taylor (D. W.), Resistance of Ships and Screw Propulsion (Macmillan) net 10/0 


Turner (G. C.), Graphics Applied to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Statics, 

i eR AA EL CARIES TO " (Macmillan) 

Vacaresco (H,), The Queen's Friend, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 

Waddell (L.), Specifications and Contracts, 8vo Constable) net 
Wagner (E.), Recipes for Preserving Fruit, Vege bles, c., cr 8vo 

(Scott & Greenwood) net 

Walker (S. F.), Electric Wiring and Fitting, er 8vo homes Greenwood) net 










CAANN PAH 
assss ses 








Whishaw (F.), A New Cinderella, er 8vo .. .(Long) 
White (F. M. ‘4 Craven Fortune, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 
Whitelaw (D.), The Gang, cr 8vo . (Greening) 





Williams (H. W.), A Princess of Intrigue, b Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Wood (M. H.), Plato’s Psychology in its Bearing on the Development of 
RE ARR a es IT (Clarendon Press) net 2/6 
Wright (J. and E. M.), Old English eee er 8vo oa: Press) net 6/0 
Yardley (M. H.), Nor All Your Tears, cr 8vo.., ..(Sisley) 6/0 
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ALLIANGE © 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may bo had on application to any of the 


Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 





LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomsparp Srrest, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH, 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1ib, % Ib, and YX ib. Tins. 





Major WatTer WINGFIELD writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,400,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 
64 a, LONDON. 


—— 





Cheques and Sis Orders ei to + Deer Rane. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue PusuisHER, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Scale of Cbarges for Hdvertisements. 
OvTsIDE Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 








PARE veeneeceeccenseees -- £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) #4 4 0 
Half- Page (Column) 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 0 
Quarter -Page (Half-Column) 8 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... i 1 o 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ...scceeeeee--+- £16 16 O| Inside Page .........00000--£L 1 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an averuge twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly. 


ooee O14 3....0 7 2 


Incinding postage to any part of the Unites Ye*r'v. 
Kingdom .occccsece-sssescereereesescvece £1 8 6 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Iudia, 
China, 


eee eeee eaters 


112 6....016 3....0 8 2 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





ANBURY SCHOOL.—Used as a School for the last 100 

years. Interesting old house, with modern School buildings, standing 

in the best part of the town. Neighbourhood healthy, and living cheap. 

TO BE LET OB SOLD.—Apply to MILLER and ABBOTS, 30 High Street, 
Baubury. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about te APPOINT a LECTURER in BOTANY, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 

Applications, with twenty-five copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than January 3lst to the Coenen, from whom further particulars may 

obtain STHEL T. Mc KNIGHT, Secretary. 











LERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for St. Margaret's School, Bushey, 
to enter upon her duties after the Easter Holidays. Stipend £300 per annum, 
and alifound. Candidates, who must be members of the Church of England, 
are requested to send in their applications, stating age, University or other 
qualifications, and experience, with not more than four testimonials and three 
references, one of which must be to a Clergyman, before February 5th next 
to the Rev. W. C. CLUFF, at the Office of the Corporation, 35 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, 8.W.. from whom further particulars as to duties may 
be obtained. 


ss UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY, 
Salary £150 











The Council are about to appoint a Demonstrator in Botany. 
per annum, 
Applications should be made to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than January 25th, 1908. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
Wy 4a. for a large GIRLS’ SCHOOL in MEL- 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA, a MISTRESS who will be Head of the 








Teaching Staff and also Mistress of Method in connection with the Training | 


Department of the School. Salary £200 or more. Residence provided during 
term without resident duties. Passage outward provided. Applicants must 
be members of the Church of England, and have had previous experience 
in the training of teachers.—Applicants should apply at once, enclosing testi- 


monials, to Box 221, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. | 





SSISTANT-MASTER OF METHOD 
Graduate, with experience in the Training of Teachers. Candidates 
should state in what additional subjects of the College curriculum they are 
qualified to lecture. Commencing salary £150-£175, according to experience.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Church of England Training College, Cheltenham. 


YHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS will be RECEIVED up to February 15th for the 
appointment of ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, Salary £400.— 
Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED, after 
Easter, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, B.Sc. Lond. preferred, with good 
Botany and Mathematics. Salary offered, £270 to £80 resident, with laundry, 
according to qualification and experience. Applications, with testimonials, to 
be sent to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
MIST: February 5th.—Further information may be obtained from the HEAD- 
STRESS. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in n High-C Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 

personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingvon Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


r\\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOOH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















REQUIRED. | 


p_muan GHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doe,, LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTO 
H. WALFORD DAVIES "Mus. Doe. 


SESSION 1907-1908, 


fhe Session consists of Autumn Term (September 16th to December 2Ist), 
i os (January 20th to April 11th), Summer Term (April 27th to 
une 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera, 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


Visitor 
Principal .. am 
Visiting Examiner 





GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, tia. Sel » the Uni ity, 
St. Andrew 3, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. =— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to imdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the ter of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 

















VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH, i.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD 


The EASTER TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, January 16th. 
For prospectus, apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: SUTTILL and Madem 
BOSSEUX. The SPRING | TERM BEGINS. on TUESDAY, Jan. 2lst, 1908. 


139 EBURY STREET, EATON SQUARE, §&. W. —_ 
ede INSTITUTION FORCKEL-PERIN. Daily Private Classes held 
for French, German, and English subjects. —~ under ten years of age may 
attend. Exceptional advantages for to speak French fluently —~ | 
quickly.—Address, LA DIRECTRICE. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prineipal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils rod, “Biealt for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requir ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


.\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kL Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gy: innasium, tennis- courts, field for games, 




















r\HE ‘GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 





for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefull 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident ualifi 
Mistresses. —-HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the 8 of the 


Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


nye etng CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms u moderate. 


H iGHFIELD, HENDON, MI: 








MIDDLES ESEX. xX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
LENT TERM COMMENCES JAN. 22nd and ENDS APRIL 15th. 


t.--- WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Biss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVE 


OOD Modern EDUCATION for GIRLS and Happy 
Refined Home Life offered in particularly dry, healthy town short 
distance from London. House large Extensive grounds, Individual 
attention and care. Preparation for the various Exams. Resident Foreign 
Mistress.—Miss STEEL-JOHNSON, Blandford House, Braintree, Essex. 


YOUNG LADY RECEIVED in Good-class LADIES’ 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for half-fees if willing to assist a short while 

daily with Jumors. Every modern educational advantage offered and happy, 

refined home. Short distance from London,—“ ROMA,” 6 Charterhouse 
Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


LA BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME, 
with every educational advantage, for DELICATE or BACKWARD 
Poultry-farming and domestic economy taught. Ladies received as 
Dehghtful outdoor country life.—App 
Leicester; Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Ry 














GIRLS. 
Poultry Pupils or Paying Guests. 
Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 








XHIBITION of FURNITURE, METAL WORK, and 
MODELLED CEILINGS by ERNEST W. GIMSON. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY'S ART GALLERIES, 
Wigwore Street, W. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

J FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, 

tanght by Frenchman Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. 

Principals: LILY HMUGUES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.R.HS, Ist cl. certifi- 
cates. See Prosvectus. 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Educatiou on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus ou application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, A}l branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Goll and Silver Medals, 
with Dip) 7 led to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 4 
eave STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 1 profession are received as Health Students for a special coarse of 
wmstraction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinneird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, F. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulare from the SECRETARY. 
fFYHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical ‘Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providmg a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in Septemher.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, aud Bursaries may be obtuiued on 
application to Mise H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses aud informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; . beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical ‘I'raiving; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 











RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING | 


Withiugton, Manchester.— 


LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, 
Fees advanced to 


ctical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. 
suitable students in special cases. 

RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special atteution to 
Languages, English, and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gus. to 75 gus. per 
year. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy Schoo! Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern educatiou with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
traiuing.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISIRESS, 
St Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
THE TERM COMMENCED JANUARY léth, 
Proenectuses, &c.. can be obtaived [rom the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colwore Row, Birmwingbam 





T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Dangliters of Clerzy ontr. 
JRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply tou the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Cauon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The eters, Warrington. 
YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
vod education, Special attention to development of character. —Principuai, 
Mies A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Loudon, Camb, Trs’, Certitieate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Waa et ee oe HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 








Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tenuis, swimmiug, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris Sones holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 

EIGH COURT, CLIFTON, near BRISTOL.—Home 

School for Girls. Principal—Miss MEDINA 8S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Preparation for University Examimations 
undertaken, Special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Prospectus on 
application. The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1908, 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HALL OXFORD 


CG PsRwett 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Educatiog 
iu the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the Londog 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 
School of Geography. 

Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





LEONA RD’S SCHOOL 

BALDOCK, HERTS. , 

FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS 

Principal—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND (Author of * Boyhood,” 
Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 


oe 


AND GIRLS, 


* Through 


Head-Master—Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND. 


SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY lI5rs, 

“A Natural Education,” the Report of a Lecture by Mrs. Richmond og 
the Co-Eduec:t'on of Boys and Girls, may be had from Messrs, G. Street 
and a ae , #2 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 3d. ; single copy, 4d, 
post-paid. 





——_———., 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1908 and 1907, 
_ A new feature for post-Matriculation Students is a CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics aud Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 
The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work: 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, Xe. 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, NEAR READING— 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for Competition on 
April 6th, 7th, and 8th, one of £70 a year for Friends under 16, and one of £50 
a year for Friends under 14, These Scholarships are teuable during the whole 
of a_boy’s stay at the School.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, up to March 29th, 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BAKNET, 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. t has its owa 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrauce Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years, 

TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 

for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per aun.; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates evtertained 
free of charge if applieation be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE. 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swunmiug bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages te 
Sonus of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


NASTBOURN E COLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 

kev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory fur the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildiugs. racquets and fives courts, swimaming-bath,&c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins JAN. ulst. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Moderu Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Ac., witu- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Muaster, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
Tne Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908. 
Hea:l-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 














x HILLS. 
s GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

school for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hoekey, Riding, Driving. 


URREY , 


OUR BOARDING-SCHOOLS (Ladies’). 
Private, High Class. 
LONDON. SUBREY HILLs. SASTBOURNE. BRIGHTON, 
For iuformation and Prospectus kindly write or call upon— 
‘tLe Secietary (Miss GREEN), 97 New Bond Screet, London, W. 


ELSTED SCHOOL. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.-—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


)}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderu 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
" List of Hovours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
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‘poral AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER, 
Patnox--H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipent—The ny wh ak oy = Coloniste,te. 
wners, Land nts,Surveyors.Agricu ists, intending Colo 
Forlani “Toe and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, — ‘ 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1903, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained ov Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding. and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 
TLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
ibtic School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-felds, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Ralliol College; Ist Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College ; Admissions to Sandhurst, Oshorne, &c. 
Ap ly to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E, RUBIE, D.D. TERM BEGAN 
JAN PABY 15th. 


RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT. 


Endowed School, recognised by the Army Council and by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 5 a : 

Special facilities for Science and Modern Languages. Cadet Corps. Physical 
drill for the whole school. New Chemical and Physics Laboratories. Swim- 


-batb. Forty-eight miles from London, on the Weald of Kent. 
mee — Head-Master: WILLIAM S. LEE, M.A. 


ATH COLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 24th January, 1908, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held. At this Examination one or more Exhi- 
ditions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, 

J) MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, ‘The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, receives 2 pupils (aged 16 and 
upwards), and has ONE VACANCY, January 24th. Has successfully pre- 
ared pupils for University and other Examinations. Bracing climate. Peak 
District. French, German, Highest references. ‘Terms moderate. 
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ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


BEM ANY —Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care, Very healthy situation.—For Freapestus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 

/iila Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. ‘Terms, strictly inclusive, 
Private suite if desired.—Particulars, photographs of house, on application. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


§CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. Wheu writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give sone 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ompue GATE O #. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


| who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadiug 


Rev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. (Honours, Oxford), PREPARES a | 


few PUPILS (aged 16 and upwards) for OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON 
MATRIC. and other EXAMINATIONS. Large house facing south ; 50 yards 
from sea. Most healthy climate.. Terms moderate. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, anit Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
iouse, Sherborne. 

QHREWSBU RY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, including the Old Salopian Scholarship of 
£70 a year. tenable for 5 years, will be HELD on TUESDAY, March 10th, and 
WEDNESDAY, March ilth.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, ant Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
NCHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
S THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next March 2nd and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY, 
c. C. LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 





RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment How e Teaching, &., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 





FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Paintiug in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in 9 large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. ‘Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freuch spokeu. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 





HALET CAUDE CUTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
neurlheppe. Couversutional French rapidiy Pann Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Ulasses, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment. 
Courses of Practical , nes Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Euglaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


] IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wreu's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Lxaminations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, Germau, and French Resident Governesses. Exceilent opportunity 
for Lauguagesand Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recocnised. Limite l unmber of Studeuts received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application tv Miss WaLLIAMS (Agreyée of the Paris 
University), 











| St. James Street, 8. W.—A: 





| JOINT 


educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is givea by Mr. Thriug, 


| Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


MATHE. | 


erie 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
‘DEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should obtain a copy of 
“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 
full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 
To be obtained posi-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, Londen, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Satardays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) zives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 





| inthe selection of Schools (for boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examination: 


at Home or Abroal.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. REE VOR, M.A. 22°C ro ven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


MNO INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL ME} 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Senside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





TiO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENuLISH- 
SPEAK ERS’ LINK, of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctioa 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Biukers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
Fon The SECRETARY, at the Urphanage. 


{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Snmmer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests, Through express trains from Paddiugton, Midlauds, aud 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


it PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Moedern House at Maghuil, Lancashire, specialiy 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutle nen sufferiug from Epileps¢. 
Experienced Medical an Nursing treatment. Lilliards, Liwa Tennis, Erickat, 
Bowls, &c.—Apnly W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchance Street Evst, Liverpos!,. 
j\PILEPSY.—A_ few BOARDERS RECEIVED in 
‘4 pleasant country house. Grounds over 100 acres. Outdoor life and 
occupations. Gardening, driving, &c. Home life.—Address “ K.,"" Watergate 
Honse. Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 
fF\HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL. 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON. W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission tc 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, IC 


Pembridge Square, London, W. is - LaF 
m yYrrPBWwWRI Tics G&G WANTED 
Literary work preferred ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 

+Miss NICHOLSON, 1% Liovd Square, London, W.C. 
ADGES RIBBONS, 

For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or swall quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge {row the Manufacturers, 

J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry 
\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
‘4 Watches, Riugs, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, aed False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made.—R, D and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goitsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Bef, Capital 

and Counties Bauk.) 
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URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded ny a | Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin New A 8s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
SOtIETY, For terms, — © to MANAGER, 00- OPERATIVE DAIRY 
IET the een Co 


ISH.—Family Selections 


6 Ib., 2s.; 91b., 2s. 6d. ; BS, 3s.; 141b., 3s. 6d.; 
Dressed for sor cooking. Assorted or one kind o 


Fei rates xe 3 3 me Cured Fish.—-NORTH 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


eet Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
sOcmETY, Limit thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
iietied, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
blished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





of Guaranteed Excellence. 
—S, 5s. Carriage 

Quick delivery. 
SEA FISHERIES 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£1 1és. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 


PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 


Secretary, 5 intl < Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, S.W.; 32 Piccadilly 
us, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E 


M.S8S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
° STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Book!ct and full particulars apply as above. 


PERFECT HOLIDAY in the MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADRIATIC by the CUNARD LINE. 

The twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from LIVER- 
POOL on SATURDAY. 15th Feb., for GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MALTA, 
ALEXANDRIA, TRIESTE, FIUME, PALERMO, and NAPL ES. Pas- 
sengers may join that LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTE L, ‘CARONIA,’ 
20,000 tons, either at Alexandria or Naples for return to Liverpool. The 
round will occupy about 30 days.—Apply THE CUNARD 5.5. CO. , Ltd., 
Liverpool. London: 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 29-30 Cockspur Street, 8. W, 


OOKS ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE AS 
PRESENTS. 


For the best books at lowest prices call at, or write to, MUDIE’S SELECT 
rs LTD., 30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. Catalogues of new, 
second band, or rebound books sent free to any addr ess. 


OOKS.— We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. (pub. 11s. net) ; 
Burton's Arabian ah unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Menpes’ 
World’s Pictures (20s. net), 9s. ; ar’s Book of ‘Nonsense, 2s. 6d, Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 

books, and first editions. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; 

Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 
63s., for 25s.; Bennett's How to Become an Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money-Making 
b ha- Writing, - a ae, heen of Advertising, 10s. 6d., for 2s. 6d.; Menpes’ 
histler, 42s., f armsworth Ency., 8 vols., Educator, 8 vols., 30s. 
each ; Williataeon’s George Morland, large per, 635. net, for 36s. ; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for ‘10s. 6d, 
Sport, Nat. History, —o First ae ge emoirs, Occult Works, 



































Rare Plea wants.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, “BIRMINGHAM. 
CONOMY IN BOOK-BUYING.—Send for H. J. 


Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary List 
(158 pp.) of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition as published, 
but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of LITERA- 
TURE. It comprises books suitable for NEW YEAR'S GIFTS for all ages 
and tastes. Alsoa List of Standard Literature and Popular Works.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


WINTER IN PORTUGAL 
MONT ESTORIL, Tue Portvevese Riviera. 
Last week’s average mean temperature, 54°6 deg. Fahr. 


OR MADEIRA. 

13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout. — Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 
R.M.S. ANSELM (5,500 tons) .. London, 2ist Jan. 
R.M.S. CLEMENT (3,500 tons) . * Liverpool, : 29th Jan. London, Ist Feb. 


BOOTH LINE, 11 Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool. 








THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man. They were not far wron 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined....... There are present in many post- 
climacteric people vague feelings .of organic bodil 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un. 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis. 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly. 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’"—7%, 
Hygiene of Mind—T. S. CLouston. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 


*‘ Accuse not Nature, She has done 
her part, do thou thine.’—Milton. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’—SIR 
W. TEMPLE. 


CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT? Without it yow have the sincerest form of Slattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM 87S . ae feci'nd Tesitation in recomwending 0s 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”’—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Brown Boot 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and al P re) L I Ss H ‘ 
SHEFFIELD. 





Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, bué 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrep GrBson. 
‘meu eytco Se. 2. each Bet, posts 
uitable lection Parcels o usic sent out “on in 

and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gra‘ ~ 2 eae, Seles 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond. ‘St, London, W. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a ———— milk supply of towns, especially 
ot weather. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St.. LONDON: 
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? EVERY MUSIC LOVER 








Should hear the new 


SOLO ORCHESTRELLE. 








Not until you hear “ Siegfried’s Death,” the “ Andante” from 


“ 


Beethoven’s “ Fifth Symphony,” and Handel's “Largo” played 
upon the Solo Orchestrelle can you realise the wonderful 
development which instruments of the “new school” have 


undergone. You can play the Solo Orchestrelle as readily as 





you can the Pianola, and the musical effects you can produce 


with it can only be duplicated by the orchestra itself. 





You are invited to call at Zolian Hall 
and personally investigate the Solo 
Orchestrelle. If a visit is inconvenient, 


write for Illustrated Catalogue No. ‘19.’ 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


FZOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Tae. . GREENING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


FOUNTAIN 


“SWAN” Fou 


is not a machine, and has no wearing 
parts—nothing to get out of order. 


SIMPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
CLEAN, and is 
GUARANTEED. 


Whichever way one regards a Swan 
Pen, as a luxury, a sensible invest- 
ment, a charming gift, or-an absolute 
necessity in this workaday world, 
it pronounces itself perfect. The 
“Swan’s” easy flow of ink, its readi- 
ness for use at any and every moment, 
alike for casual correspondence and 
hard and steady writing, accounts for 
its world-wide popularity. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pen. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CoO. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guarauteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.2S., and Canon Kinton 








A WORK OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


THE MAMMOTH HUNTERs, 


By ALFRED E. CAREY. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6, 


Se 
WOMAN AND THE WISE. 
An Anthology Compiled by G@. F. MONKSHOOD, Author of “ Woman and 
the Wits." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, gilt, 48. 6d. net, 


THE WORKS OF DEAN SWIFT. 


A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. Vol. III. Just Out :—Mis. 
cellanea and Battle of the Books, and Directions to Servants, 
A New Romance by the BARONESS ORCZY 
as interesting as ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


BEAU BROCADE. 


A Romance of Jacobite Days. By the BARONESS oO 
Author of ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel,” ‘I Will Repay,” &c. 68, czy, 
Order at once to secure Copies of the First Edition, 


THE GANG. es 


A Humorous Romance by DAVID WHITELAW, Author ot 
“*MacStodger’s Affinity.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by the Author. 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 


A Thrilling Tale of Adventure in South America by Rosr. 
AITKEN. 6s. ‘ 


THE ABDUCTORS | A CHARMING CIRL 
_By JOSEPH PRAGUE. Gs. | By ESME STUART. 65 


THE VISION OF THE FOAM. 


A Romance by JOHN MACENERY. 6s. (Nearly Ready.) 


A ROMANCE OF THREE | THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By EDWARD SCOTT. 6s. By HERBERT GEORGE. 6s. 


LADY LILIAN’S LUCK. 
A Society Novel by THE COUNTESS OF BREMONT, Author of 
**Daughters of Pleasure,” &. 68. 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. 


A Tale of Conspiracy by GERALD BISS, Author of “The Dupe.” 6g 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. 
By GERALD BISS. 2nd Edition just ready. 6s, 
Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ A breathlessly exciting novel. It is a wonderful 
story. In some imperious fashion of it# own it compels attention. You 
cannot help reading it. Its vivacity is infectious.” 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane. 









































PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





J es, B.D. 
“— Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £67,000,000. 





MEDOC. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 397 pp., and Portrait of the 


83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. rr 
Per Doren, : > KOSMOS. 
Ss PROPRIETORS 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Bots. 4-Bots. en Or Philosophic Studies for Lectures and Private 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Use on Order and Correlations in Nature, Mind, 





ll : 
iene eee "The quality Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., Art, and Theism. 
this wine will be found sete 14/6 8/3 carriage paid, By GEORGE WOOLNOUGH, M.A. 
wine usually sold at wuch higher | London: 
prices. 1 N I Ss H i Ss 3 A . | Stmparn, MarsHact, Hamitton, Kent, & Co., Lrp, 
Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
ST. ESTEPHE paid. PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Superier DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with r= 0 the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing vumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, cluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, ls. 9d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest aud most Effective Aperieut 
for Regular Use. 








19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Total Assets exceed.............0000000-£27,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed .............+....44,000,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &e. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Clymates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1 no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 
By post, 2s. 3d, 
May be had by order through any Booke 
seller ur Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
{1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


FROM THE NIGER 
TO THE NILE. 


By Lieut. BOYD ALEXANDER, 


with 250 Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. large mcdium 
8Svo, 36s. net. 


ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsnay WILLIAMS. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s, 6d, net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ There is a freshness and a vigour 
about his writings that make ‘Across Persia’ a book to keep and 
to read when the weariness of city life is upon one.” 


MODERN STUDIES. By Otiver Exroy, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘“‘ This volume of essays will materially 
add to Prof. Elton’s reputation as a writer and a student.” 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers 
of the English Bible. By R. H. KENNETT, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*‘ With many pungent examples Professor 

Kennett shows with great clearness and force what a difference 

some knowledge of Hebrew will make to our appreciation of the 

Bible.” 

Second Impression. 

MY ROCK GARDEN, By Recrnacp Farrer. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ The book will delight the ‘ born gardener.’ 

It is packed with first-hand observations from cover to cover, and 

every page of it is interesting.” 


Second impression in the Press. 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With refer- 
ence more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. 
CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

FISHING GAZETTE.—‘*The best book ever written on the life 

history of the salmon.”’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, 536 by xxiv. pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Christian Doctrine 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
(Late Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). 


The Contents include the following:—The Rights and 
Limitations of the Intellect; the Moral Nature and Revela- 
tion; the Religious Element in Man; the Bible; the Church; 
Primary Conceptions of God; the Doctrine of the Trinity ; 
Agency and Attributes of God ; Doctrine of Man; Reconciliation ; 
the Person of Christ; the Work of Christ; Means of Grace; 
Rise and Progress of Religion i in the Individual. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C 














John Hamilton Thom Centenary 


YVANUARY 10th, 1908, 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY.—Second (Abridged) Edition of 


A SPIRITUAL FAITH. 


SERMONS BY 


JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 216, price 2a. net; by post, 2a. 3d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. First and Second 
Series. 2s. 6d. neteach. 
CHRIST THE REVEALER. 2s. net. 
4 MINISTER OF GOD. Selections from Occasional Sermons and Addresses. 
With a Memoir. 2s. net. 





London: PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 








HATCHARDS, Reokeetiors 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


| most stories of adventure.” 


MARSHAL TURENNE. 


By the Author of 
‘A LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY,” &c. 


With an Introduction by 


Brigadier-General FRANCIS LLOYD, 
C.B., D.S.O. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“This well-written book.” —STANDARD. 


“Chronicles the life of Turenne with admirable 
skill and accuracy.” — TRIBUNE. 


“The descriptions of Turenne’s battles are taken 
from the best authorities...... the illustrations are 
of singular interest.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“We would strongly recommend the fascinating 
story of Turenne’s life told in this volume.” 
—UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


“A volume that is far more fascinating than 
—GLOBE. 


“The book should be read with pleasure and 
admiration by any one interested in the history of 
France.” —SCOTSMAN. 


“An admirable monograph.” —GRAPHIC, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No, §9. JANUARY, 1908. 
1, Articles. 
THE KING'S COUNCIL FROM EDWARD I. TO EDWARD III. By 
James F. Batpwin 
THE AMALGAMATION OF THE ENGLISH MERCANTILE CRAFTS, 
By Miss Stevua KRAMER. 
THE NORTHERN PACIFICATION OF 1719-20. By J. F. Cuawce. Part ID 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S LETTERS, 1837-1861. By the Masrer or Perer.- 
HousE, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


2. Notes and Documents. 

THE DATES OF HENRY II.'s CHARTERS. By the Enrror. 

CISTERCIAN SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. By R. C. Fowier 

A VOLUNTARY SUBSIDY LEVIED BY EDWARD IV,, 1462, 

Cora L, SCOFIELD. 

THE CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

WILSON. 

THE SALE OF EPISCOPAL LANDS DURING THE CIVIL WARS AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH. By G. B, Tatuam, 

3. Reviews of Books. 4. Short Notices. 


By Miss 


By the Rev. H. A, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 423, JANUARY, 1908. 8vo, price 6s. 


. THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBJECT RACES, 
II. LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Ill. THE ORIGIN AND PROSPECTS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
IV. BISHOP GORE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
V. THE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 
VL. VERSAILLES. 
VIL. HEINRICH HEINE: EMOTION AND IRONY. 
VIIl. RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 
IX. THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION OF THE UNITED EINGDOM, 
X. THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 
XI. QUEEN VICTURIA'S LETTERS. 





+ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.°. 


H. SOTHERAN “AND C0., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-frea, 
LIBBABIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address; Bookmen, Lowpox, Codes: Usicops and ABG 











187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Out,—First Impression Nearly Exhausted. 
Second Impression in the Press, 


1AN MACLAREN’S LAST NOVEL. 


GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


By the Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 6s. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


By Major LEONARD DARWIN, Author of “ Municipal Trade ” 
and “ Bimetallism.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Four Lectures delivered at Harvard University discussing, in a popular 
manner, the advantages and disadvantages of Municipal Ownership, as Muni- 
cipal Trade is called in the United States. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 





No. 414. JANUARY. 6 
1, Niveteents Century Spar. 8. Tue Porrry or Mr. ALFRED 
2. Wirtuam Buage. By T. Sturge AUSTIN. 


Moore. 9, Tue Rieut To Work. 
8. Tue EnGiisx Boroven. By H.W.C. | 10. 


Davis. 

&. Jonnson’s Lives. By Professor J. | 11. 
Churton Collins, 

5. Tue Reigion or Japan. By Sir 
Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G. 12, 

6. Aniosto. By R. Warwick Bond. 

7. Tue Eicut Hours’ Day in Coat | 13. 
MINEs. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
JANUARY. 184 pp. illustrated. 5s. net. 


Lorp Ketvixn: an Appreciation. | THe Rerarr or A Nerve. W. D. 
With Portrait. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S. Illus- 


Tue Hacue ConFERENCE. 
Professor Westlake, 
Greek Tempirs anp Earty Re- 

Ligon. By Professor RK. Carr 
Bosanquet. 
Tue JvubILEE OF THE ALPINE 
Civus. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Mr. Brirrevi’s Recorp 1n Ire- 
LAND. 


By 








Tue Puorocrapuy or Cotour. Chap- 
man Jones, F.LC., F.C.S. 

Tur Errects oF ENVIRONMENT AND 
Nutrition on Fertivity. F. H. A. 
Marshall, M.A., D.Sc. 

Work UNDER PRESSURE AND IN GREAT 
Heat. J. 8. Haldane, M.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 

E GREAT SCANDINAVIAN OVER- 


trated. 

Menpe.ism. A. D. Darbishire, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

Srereo-CHeEMISTRY AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO Puysto.oey. A. W. 
Stewart, D.Sc. Illustrated. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

C J. S. Maedonald, B.A., 


L.R.C.P. 








VERTEBRATE PALz#on- 
Lydekker, F.R.S. 


Tue Year's 
ToLocy. RK. 


THRUsT. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S, 
Illustrated. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lro. 
ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. By 


Rosa M. BARRATT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon Hi. 
Scott HOLLAND. With Portrait, crown S8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 


TOWERS AND SPIRES. Their Design 


and Arrangement. By the Rev. E. Tyrrenti Green, M.A, 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David's College, Lampeter. 
With 129 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the 
Author, and Two Maps, royal 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 








PLAIN COMMENTARIES.—Voiume I. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 4 warver 


By the Rev. G. M. MAcpErmorrT, M.A., L.Th., of 
Vicar of North Walsham, and Rector of St. 
Margaret's, Antingham, Norfolk, 112 pazes, fcap. 
8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, Is. 


Cheapmess 
6d, 


The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor or Tuerrorp writes :—“‘I am distinctly 
of opinion that it will very largely meet the needs of our poorer brethren who 
may desire to know more of ‘ the Book of Books.’ The work is marked by a 
reverence, a simplicity, a diligent scholarship, as well as by a sanctilied 
common seuse which deserves high praise.” 

And the Rev. Canon Scorr Ho_ianp :—‘*I wish to commend this Com- 
mentary with all my heart. It has exactly, I thiak, perceived the purpose 
with which it sets out, and is admirably adapted to fulfil that purpose.” 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton. 
Svo, cloth, 540 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

“*We know of no book which we should lend with 
more hope of advantage to a person who, without 
professional training in theology or philosophy, is 
perplexed by the common arguments against the 

Christian religion, and fears that the verdict of reason 

is against it.”—Church Quarterly. 


TWENTIETH CENTURYLESSONS 


FROM THE ANCIENT SAINTS. by ©. L. Cooper. 
With Outline Illustrations from the Old Masters, imp. 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 
“‘ Until it becomes the fashion to make religious instruction among children 
of the wealthy classes compulsory, there could be no better thing for them 
than to have this book given to them.” — Westminster Gazette, 


12th 
THOUSAND. 
SIXTH EDITION, 
Carefully Revised 
throughout. 


Crown 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 
By the Right Hon. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 4p. 


READY JANUARY 24th.—Crown 6&vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
K.C.B, 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., 
With 8 Portraits in Photogravure, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘In this modestly written but most interesting book, 


Lady Wantage has raised a worthy monument to her husband's memory,” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
Country Life says :—** Amusing essays on social solecisms in which Lady 
Grove displays a delightful sense of humour.” 

















HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: 


Rhymes and Renderings. By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ All lovers of skilful and witty light. verss 
should get Mr. Graves’ volume at once,” 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition, Con. 
siderably Enlarged. With 16 Illustrations, large post Svo, 6s, 

Punch says :—‘‘ Mr. Tackwell’s good things illuminate every page, and are 
told with that brevity which is essential to success.” 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES, 
LO Nl D (@) N . me). a ‘ Hel Tine Bet oriee. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
The Standard says:—‘‘A valuable contribution to a neglected corner of 
London.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


———— ~ —_— - 





== = = — 


Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Simple Souls. 


Hurst. 
‘*“WALKING A RUN.” By “ Marnrop.” 
MEXICO FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 
RAT LORE. 
BULB-GROWING IN SCILLY. 
WINTER GRAYLING-FISHING. 
Shooting —Hunting —Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


By RorTseray 





LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country” at the top of the 


Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 


which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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The International. 


The January number contains important articles 
py leading Foreign Statesmen on the Crisis in 
Portugal, the Future of Austria, the Labour Party 


in Belgium. 


Special features of the number are articles on New 
Developments in Art and Literature by Walter 
Crane, Professor Regnault (Paris), Lily Braun 
(Berlin), and Dr. Schoenhof (Vienna), while the 
Editor contributes an article on the Awakening of 
Art in Oriental Countries, and tke sensational 
new developments of realistic painting in Japan, 
illustrated with several fine reproductions of the 
principal pictures, 


The International. 


The Magazine which records all important Reform 
Movements throughout the world. Over 250 Foreign 
Correspondents. Price is. net; obtainable through 
any Bookseller. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


WILD HONEY FROM 
VARIOUS THYME. 


By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. The 
Academy says:—‘‘ Michael Field is perhaps the greatest of 
our one lyric poets who are enemunted writing at this time.” 











THE CONGO AND THE 
COASTS OF AFRICA. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated, 6s. net. 
This book sheds much new and surprising light on the 
manner in which King Leopold has conducted and is con- 
ducting the government of the Congo. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 


By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D. 


and other Geological Studies. 
Tlestented, 6s. net. 





THE CAUSES OF PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS IN INDIA. 


By C. J. ODONNELL, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. A criticism of 
the policy of the present Government, and a plea for the 
adoption of conciliatory methods. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE BLUE LAGOON. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The Crimson 
Azaleas.” 6s. A strikingly original romance. 


EVE’S APPLE. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of “ The Sacrifice,” 
&c, 6s. A society romance with a strong ethical interest. 





THE CROWN AND 
“INITIATIVE.” 


All interested in the disc d by Mr. Haidane 
should read Mr. Sidney Low’s illuminating chapters on 
the present position of the Monarchy in 


THE GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 








Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 





RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY 
SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., late British Ambassador in Spain. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
[ Tuesda y 
H. FIELDING HALL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Twesda ve 


; 3 
A CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS OF 
THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH PAINTERS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Based on the Work of JOHN SMITH. By Cc, 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, 25s. net. 


Vol. I.—Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou, Pieter de Hooch, 
Carel Fabritius, _ Johannes Vermeer. 


Vol. it. Now Ready. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 








Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 
In 9 vols. Globe 8vo. Vol. Hl. POEMS. 4s. net. 





By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. N. 
FIGGIS, M.A., and R. V. LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited by the same. 8vo, 10s. net. 





New impression Now Ready. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


By S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volume, 


JAMES THOMSON. 
By G.C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


TIMES.—‘“ The book is, one need hardly say, a work of thorough scholar- 
ship ; ; it is a very complete study of the man and his poetry.” 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROTECTION 
IN CANADA, 1846-1907. 


Where Industry Leans on the Politician. 
PORRITY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


IS MARS HABITABLE? 
A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8v0, : 2s. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra © rown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 
Mombasa. With 35 Maps and Plans. Fifth Edition, 5s. net. 





By EDWARD 








‘NEW AND CHEAPER E! EDITION. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of 
JESUS CHRIST. By the late Sir J. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. 
Globe 8vo, ls. net. : pbalnaiethg 

INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
POLICIES. With Special Reference to the United States. By Professor 
GEORGE MYGATT FISK, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. uet. 

F : The Citizen's Liby rary. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AVERAGE MAN. 


By ALBERT SHAW. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S PUBLICATIONS 





Detailed information concerning these Books will be sent to any address on application, 





READY JANUARY 22nd. Crown 


Folio. 225 Copies only for Sale, 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


By HERBERT P. HORNE. 


Crown folio. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on Arnold’s hand-made paper, with an Appendix of 
Original Documents, many of which are printed for the first time, and 43 Photogravure Plates of 
Pictures specially Photographed, many for the first time, Price £10 ros. net. 


*.* A Supplementary Volume, containing a detailed study of the School of Botticelli, a “ Catalogue 


Raisonné” of all the known works of the master 


and his school, a Bibliography, and an Index to 


both volumes, is in the press, and will be issued as soon as possible. The price of this volume will 
not exceed £5 5s. net. 


Orders will be taken only for the Two Volumes. 
PROSPECTUS 


AND SPECIMEN PLATE ON APPLICATION. 








Small 4to, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 


A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Mrs. P. STEWART-MACKENZIE ARBUTHNOT. 
“Whatever may be his point of view with regard to Mary, th reader 
interested in her personality and career should be glad of this beautiful 
collection of her poems and essays, and should be grateful to Mrs. Arbuthnot 
for’her zeal in making the collection and in supplying renderings vt those 
pieces not already tran»lated.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-1874). 


Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated by Mrs. 
GUSTAVUS W. HAMILTON. 


“Few people, one might imagine, could have written a dull diary 
of events in Rome between 1852 to 1874; yet few could have combined so 
vivid an account of the tops in the struegie between old and new with so 
accurate a judgment of the forces at work, and so hauatins « spirit of 
affectionate reverence for the old. He loved Rome, and he understoo |}, if he 
could not love, the Latin character. To read his journal is to see Papal 
Rome through keen but reverent eyes.”"—Times. 





Demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 


SETTLEMENT. 


A Study of Contemporary Documents. By HENRY NOR- 
BERT BIRT, 0O.S.B., Priest of Downside Abbey. 

“ These six hundred pages...... contain such a wealth of concisely stated and 
well-arranged material of a reliable character—and mucb of the volume has 
undergone a severe er a no future student of the first half of the 
Elizabethan age can possibiy afford to do without them.”—Church Times. 


WORKS BY ABBOT GASQUET, D.D., 0.S.B. 


READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE BLACK DEATH IN 1348 AND 1349. 

Revised Edition. 

READY SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo. 

THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, and other 

Essays. Illustrated. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

HENRY lll. AND THE CHURCH. A Study of his 

Ecclesiastical Policy, and of the Belations between England and Rome. 

“It is written with no desire to defend the Papacy from the charges which 
were made even by the faithful at the time, and it may fairly claim to 
represent an unbiassed survey of the evidence. His book will be indis- 
pensable to the student of the reign of Henry III.”—Times. 
Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
HENRY Vill. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 
“ As to the solid value of this great book there is absolutely no difference 
of opinion among competent critics, and the scrupulous moderation which 
always characterises the learned Abbot's statement of a case, and the total 
absence of controversial bitterness, render all his work in the field of history 
acceptable even to those who difter the most widely from his conciusions,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





New and 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. Stndies in the 


Religious Life and Thought of the English People in the Period precedi 
the Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction, Fourth Edition, i a 








LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 


Publiés la direction de DANIEL O’CONNOR. 


Small crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 
29 in Black and White, 5s. net. 


sous 


NOW READY. " 
GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES 
SONNEURS. 


Préface d’EMILE FAGUET, de 1’Académie 
Illustrations de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


Francaise’ 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


GEORGE SAND: LA MARE AU DIABLE, 
Notice Analytique de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Illustra- 
tions de GERTRUDE LEESE. 





Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL 
CHINA, 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 60 
Facsimiles of Marks. 


“ Presents in a handy and compact form all that is essential for the average 
collector to know regarding the history of any old European factory whose 
productions he is likely to meet with.’’—Evening Standard. 





HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


CHEAPER REISSUE. 


Post S8vo, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 
3s. 6d. net each. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEvensoy. 
PERUGINO. By G. C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. ¢ 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W.G. Warenrs, MA. 


PINTORICCHIO, By Evetyn Marcu PaHIuips. 





Cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 
A Novel. By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of 
“True Tales of Mountain Adventure,” “Cities and Sights 
of Spain.” 

** Will recall many pleasant memories to those who have already gauged the 
delights of ski-ing or beimg rocked in a bob-sleigh. As to the tyro—it will 


help him to look less like a tyro.......Assuredly read the vol f a 
tew tivs.’’—Daily Chronicle, vi ries x 
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